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There  has  been  a  tendency  in  Britain  to  condemn  the 
action  recently  taken  by  Pakistan’s  Governor-General, 
Mr.  Ghulani  Mohammed,  in  summarily  dismissing  his 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Khwadja  Nazimuddin.  It  is 
not  a  healthy  sign  that  Pakistan  is  getting  accus- 
lomed  to  solving  her  problems  by  decisions  from  the  top. 
While  it  is  true  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  of  1935,  the  Head  of  State  appoints  the 
Prime  Minister  to  hold  office  “  during  his  pleasure,”  this 
ha.v  always  been  understood  to  be  a  constitutional  function 
bv  which  the  high  office  is  conferred  on  the  leader  erf  the 
majority  party.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Pakistan’s 
Governoi -General  has  taken  this  fiction  seriously  and 
translated  it  into  reality.  It  seems  that  all  too  frequent 
use  of  the  powers  conferred  under  the  Government  of 
India  Act  during  the  past  five  years  has  created  a  tendency 
towards  arbitrary  rule  in  Pakistan.  Mr.  Jinnah  set 
the  ball  rolling  by  dismissing,  in  1947,  the  Frontier 
Ministry  though  the  latter  still  commanded  a  majority  and 
Mr.  Nazimuddin  himself  not  so  long  ago  forced  the  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Punjab  to  resign  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  the  Punjab  Legislature  was  willing 
to  return  a  vote  of  non-confidence  on  him.  Now  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  boomeranged  against  himself.  These  methods  are 
certainly  not  apt  to  fortify  constitutional  usage  in  Pakistan, 
and  that  they  have  come  to  such  perfection  so  early  in  the 
young  life  of  the  state  must  be  regretted  by  all  its  friends. 


Almost  all  of  the  close  associates  of  Mr.  Jinnah  have 
novy  been  removed  from  power.  Mr.  Nazimuddin  was  the 
last  of  the  “  old  guard.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  weighty  reasons  calling  for  sweeping  changes 
in  Pakistan’s  administration,  and  public  dissatisfaction  was 
strong  enough  to  call  for  the  Governor-General’s  drastic 
action  for  which  he  must  have  had  the  support  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  police. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the  new  Pakistan 
Government  may  prepare  the  ground  for  a  beneficial  re¬ 
orientation  of  policy.  It  constitutes  now  a  more  business¬ 
like  body  which  is  less  hampered  by  sentimental  ties  than 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Nazimuddin’s  cabinet.  The  re¬ 
appointment  of  Mr.  Zafrullah  Khan  as  Foreign  Minister, 
in  defiance  of  anti-Ahmadiyya  agitation,  means  that  the 
new  regime  will  almost  certainly  be  less  responsive  to 
fanaticism  of  Mullah  interests  in  the  Muslim  League  and. 
therefore,  in  a  stronger  position  to  come  to  a  settlement 
with  India.  A  welcome  development  is  also  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Shoaib  Qureshi  as  Minister  for  Kashmir 
affairs.  A  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammed,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  until  1928  when  he  was  close  to  Mahatma  Crandhi  and 
Mr.  Nehru.  Although  subsequently  gravitating  towards 


the  Muslim  League,  he  was  never  known  to  express  ex¬ 
tremist  views  and  as  Pakistan’s  High  Commissioner  in 
India  last  year,  he  sincerely  worked  for  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries. 

The  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali,  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  undivided  Bengal  as  well  as  Paki¬ 
stan’s  representative  in  Canada,  Burma  and  USA.  The 
warm  tone  in  which  he  accepted  Mr.  Nehru’s  invitation  for 
a  meeting,  augurs  well  for  the  future  relations  between 
Karachi  and  New  Delhi.  However,  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  join  wholeheartedly  Pakistan’s 
natural  political  surroundings,  which  means  a  closer  link 
with  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  with  a  common  defence 
programme  for  the  Indian  sub-continent  as  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  or  whether  to  look  towards  Washington  and  the 
Middle  East  for  his  alliances.  The  latter  would  almost 
certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  offensive  alignment  by  India 
and  would  prevent  an  Indo-Pakistani  entente. 


CO.nMOAUKALTH  RKLATIOA!^ 


Recently,  Mr.  Nehru  has  been  under  attack  from 
certain  sections  of  the  British  press  for  the  way  in 
which  he  defended  India’s  Commonwealth  connec¬ 
tion.  When,  in  the  House  of  the  People,  he  was  criticized 
by  Communist  M.P.s  for  India’s  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Mr.  Nehru  is  reported  to  have  said  that  such 
membership  imposed  ”  no  kind  of  constraint  or  limita¬ 
tion  ”  upon  India  and  that  it  was  “  not  binding  in  the 
slightest,  politically  or  economically.”  This  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  Mr.  Nehru’s  ”  not  attaching  the  slightest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Commonwealth,”  and  some  journals  even 
described  these  remarks  as  “  potentially  disloyal  ”  and 
“  fifth  column.” 

These  attacks  are  as  unwise  as  they  are  ill-informed, 
and  give  an  entirely  false  impression  of  Mr.  Nehru’s 
views.  In  fact,  his  positive  attitude  towards  the  Common¬ 
wealth  makes  him  one  of  the  essential  pillars  of  this 
“  friendly  group  ”  of  nations.  As  he  pointed  out,  the 
Commonwealth  connection  does  in  no  way  limit 
sovereignty,  and  the  other  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  would  make  no  less  a  claim  for  their  national 
sovereignty  than  the  one  put  forward  by  Mr.  Nehru.  It  is 
just  this  ”  larger  freedom  in  international  activity.”  to  use 
Mr.  Nehru’s  words,  which  offers  the  unique  advantage  of 
close  relationship  coupled  with  complete  sovereignty  which 
makes  the  Commonwealth  such  a  strong  and  elastic  entity. 
Never  has  there  been  any  suggestion  that  membership  en¬ 
tails  uniformity  of  policy  or  action.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  free  to  enter  the  ”  Pacific  Pact  ”  without  the 
connivance  of  other  Commonwealth  members.  South 
Africa  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  India  and  Pakistan,  nor 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  racial  question,  Ceylon 
merrily  sells  rubber  to  China  while  Britain  forbids  Malaya 
to  do  so.  Canada  keeps  out  of  the  sterling  area  and  India 
and  Pakistan  have  their  own  differences  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  And  yet  the  Commonwealth  represents  one  of 
the  strongest  potentials  in  international  affairs  today.  To 
attack  Mr.  Nehru  for  defending  it  just  does  not  make  sense. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 


By  Harold  Davies  M.P. 


POLITICIANS  too  often  brush  aside  the  work  of  the 
Commissions  of  the  United  Nations.  The  cynic  in 
Parliament  is  inclined  to  say  the  experts  have  to  turn 
out  these  reports  to  justify  their  existence,  but  how  often  do 
the  experts  retreat  in  despair  to  their  charts,  their  figures 
and  their  thoughts  as  they  watch  the  world  ignore  their 
warnings  or  denounce  their  findings.  Heaving  a  brick  into 
the  middle  of  United  Nations’  Reports  sometimes  has  a 
salutary  effect,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  we  have  been  hurling 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  into  the  warnings  occasionally  published 
by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  1952  ECAFE  Survey  is  now  available,  and  it 
shows  that  since  1951  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  principal  export  commodities  of  most  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  region.  The  Report  says:  “  Two  main  develop¬ 
ments  converged  to  bring  about  this  crisis  in  exports.  The 
one  was  the  collapse  of  the  raw  material  boom  of  1950-51, 
the  other  the  world  recession  in  textiles.  Both  were  part 
of  a  world-wide  inventory  cycle  which  affected  the  primary 
producers  of  the  area  (except  the  rice  exporters)  as  well  as 
the  industrial  countries.”  Just  as  we  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  being  asked  to  curtail  yet  further  trade  with 
China  the  Survey  says:  “  The  mainland  of  China,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  exposed  to  this  disturbance  in  international 
markets  and  there  has  been  a  large  expansion  of  economic 
activity  in  that  country.”  I  know  that  in  quite  a  few  im¬ 
portant  Business  quarters  there  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  we  shall  lose  the  Chinese  market  for  good  unless  the 
opportunity  to  trade  with  China  is  expanded.  Red  China 
offers  to  many  firms  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  ”  red  line  ” 
on  Balance  sheets.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  warned 
us  in  the  House  that  we  can  expect  more  competition  from 
our  old  trade  rivals.  Japan  and  Germany. 

There  is  now  an  expanding  trade  with  China,  and 
whatever  views  one  may  take  of  the  Moscow  Economic 
Conference,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  since  then  trade  has 
developed.  So  much  interest  is  now  taken  in  trading  with 
China  that  the  Tories  have  set  up  a  Committee  within  their 
Party  to  investigate  the  chances  of  trade  development.  So 
it  is  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Government  to  give  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  Statutory  Instrument  on  the  Limi¬ 
tation  of  Trade  with  China,  we  expect  them  .merely  to  say 
that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  an  extension  of  a  blockade. 

Russian  newspapers  have  come  out  with  an  official 
reply  to  President  Eisenhower’s  speech  of  April  1 6  and  the 
Soviet  leaders  appear  to  be  ready  for  serious  discussions 
on  international  problems  in  an  attempt  to  establish  world 
peace.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  us  in  the  Commons 
think  that  the  Dulles  and  Eisenhower  speeches  showed  a 
lack  of  harmony  in  the  Republican  Party,  we  feel  that 


Churchill’s  Statement  was  one  that  gave  credit  to  Russia 
overtures  and  offered  the  chances  that  “  the  processes  o  A 
goodwill  might  be  at  work  that  would  lead  to  conversi  ^ 
tion  at  the  highest  level.”  Leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  i 
well  as  the  Prime  Minister  paid  tribute  to  the  Eisenhow  xii 
speech  and  some  of  the  Members  noted  the  courtesy  c  io\ 
American  references  to  Russian  courage  in  the  war.  fh 


During  the  Lords’  Debate  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Viscoui  |,j 
Elibank  drew  their  attention  to  the  growing  importance  an 
influence  of  the  Chinese  on  Russian  Foreign  Policy.  H 
believed  that  it  was  a  new  fact  in  the  world’s  political  so  ,ai 
up.  Viscount  Elibank  said:  “  1  should  not  be  surprise 
to  learn  that  Chou  En-lai  when  he  went  to  Moscow  de  ^ 
livered  a  message  from  Mao  Tse-tung  to  the  effect  thi 
China  wanted  to  get  on  with  her  industrial  and  econorai  en 
plan  and  proposed  to  adapt  her  foreign  policy  accordingly,  fu 
During  my  visit  to  the  Moscow  Trade  Conference  1  felt,  a  sU 
a  result  of  my  talks  with  Chinese  Officials  and  Represen  us 
tatives,  that  here  were  a  proud  and  independent  people  wh  ih 
could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  satellites.  The  Russians  wl 
too,  asserted  that  the  partnership  was  that  of  free  equals  wi 
1  am  sure  that  Viscount  Elibank  is  correct  in  his  surmis  St 
about  the  Chinese  influence,  and  it  follows  from  that  ths  (i< 
his  appeal  to  the  Government  to  take  an  early  opportunit  se 
to  proclaim  boldly  their  desire  to  see  China  obtain  h« 
rightful  position  on  the  Security  Council,  if  obtaine 
would  be  more  welcome  to  American  diplomats  than  i 
thought  likely  by  many  politicians  on  both  sides  of  th 
Atlantic. 


Earl  Jowitt  raised  the  issue  of  the  withdrawal 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  from  Burma,  and  observed  witlj 
“  no  little  satisfaction  that  within  the  last  few  days 
United  Nations,  Nationalist  China  and  the  American  authoju 
rities  have  all  expressed  their  view  that  everything  shoui 


be  done  to  remove  these  troops.”  From  Rangoon,  on  th  C 
other  hand,  reports  have  reached  us  that  Chinese  Nation  C 
alists  and  Karen  rebels  have  opened  another  attack  «ira  N 
350  miles  south  of  their  previous  attack  at  Kentung.  Thi  f 
appears  to  be  a  significant  effort  to  capture  access  to  th 
sea  and  thus  enable  ships  from  Formosa  to  bring  direc 
supplies  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  Now  that 
Chinese  People’s  Government  have  taken  a  direct  initiativd 
in  repatriation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Korea,  evei^ 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  House  of  Commons 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United  Nations  in  what  migh  ‘ 
be  the  last  chance  for  world  peace.  So  Members  here  wel  | 
come  the  forthright  statement  of  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  in  th 
United  Nations,  declaring  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist! 
must  stop  supplying  arms  to  the  12,000  Nationalist  troop 
in  Burma,  and  ask  them  to  stop  fighting. 


tun 
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ASIA  IIN  WASHIINGTON 


By  David  C.  WilUatus  (Washington) 


ii  vS  Washingion  confronts  the  challenge  of  the  steadily 
unfolding  Communist  “  peace  offensive  ”  which  began 
with  the  offer  to  exchange  sick  and  wounded 
w^isoners-of-war,  the  battle  over  the  control  of  the  Eisen- 
lower  Administration’s  foreign  policy  continues  unabated. 
The  line-up— Senator  McCarthy  against  President  Eisen- 
lower  and  Mr.  Dulles — seems  at  hrst  sight  unequal,  but 
^  he  Administration  troops  have  yet  to  show  much  stomach 
^  or  the  fight. 

Senator  McCarthy  opened  the  attack  with  his  investi- 
<4ation  of  the  Voice  of  America.  This  now  appears  a  very 
<  nixlest  beginning,  but  it  displayed  the  full  armoury  of  the 
I®  Senator’s  weapons.  Over  a  period  of  many  months,  dis- 
M  jruntled  and  in  some  cases  well-nigh  psychopathic 
>i  employees  and  ex-employees  of  the  Voice  had  been  care- 
Ifully  cultivated  by  members  of  McCarthy’s  staff,  their 
a  stories  recorded,  and  every  item  in  them  which  could  be 
a  used  to  discredit  the  Voice  of  America,  and  through  it 
hi  the  State  Department,  carefully  catalogued.  Then  the 
B  svhole  concoction  was  served  up  piping-hot  to  a  nation- 
h  wide  television  audience,  almost  before  the  Secretary  of 
IS  Slate.  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  official  within  whose 
a  department  the  Voice  of  America  functions,  had  time  to 
t  settle  in  his  new  post. 

The  next  round  came  with  the  submission  to  the 
ate  by  the  President  of  Charles  Bohlen’s  name  as 
nominee  for  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  After  a  bruising 
Senatorial  battle,  this  was  confirmed  by  a  74  to  13  vote, 
on  the  face  of  it  a  distinct  setback  for  the  Senator.  Yet, 
actually,  he  had  scored  several  significant  gains,  which  he 
3^will  doubtless  further  exploit  in  the  future. 

Dulles  himself  opened  the  d(X)r  to  the  State  Depart- 
i^ment  to  Senator  McCarthy  when,  in  a  misguided  effort 
to  placate  him,  he  appointed  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  McLeod,  a 
Iclose  friend  and  associate  of  McCTarthy,  as  his  Security 
Officer.  This  implied  pledge  that  the  loyalty  of  State 

1  Department  officials  would  be  judged  according  to 
McC'arthyite  standards  was  one  that  Dulles  was  soon 
regret.  For  it  became  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Bohlen  battle  that  McLeod  was  “  leaking  ”  confidential 
information  from  ihe  Bohlen  dossier  to  McCarthy  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  fight,  particularly  Senator  Bridges— in 
flagrant  disregard  of  his  duty  to  his  nominal  superior, 
Mr.  Dulles. 

When  McCarthy,  having  already  suggested  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  lie-detector  to  Bohlen,  went  on  to  propose  that 
Dulles  himself  be  asked  to  testify  under  oath,  decent 
Republicans  like  Senator  Knowland  of  California  were  out¬ 
raged.  Yet  here  again  McCarthy  scored  an  important 
point.  The  Senate  appointed  a  two-man  committee.  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft  for  the  Republicans  and  Senator  Sparkman  for  the 


DemiKTats,  to  go  to  the  State  Department  and  examine  the 
official  summary  of  Bohlen’s  dossier,  thus  in  effect  refusing 
to  take  Dulles’  assurance  that  it  contained  nothing  of 
substance  reflecting  upon  Bohlen. 

They  did  not  see  the  dossier  itself,  nor  was  Senator 
McCarthy  entrusted  with  a  place  on  the  mission.  Yet  con¬ 
sidering  the  fashion  in  which  one  step  has  followed  an¬ 
other,  few  observers  here  preclude  the  possibility  that 
McCarthy  will  one  day  be  personally  and  officially  examin¬ 
ing  State  Department  dossiers,  thus  getting  over  the  coun¬ 
ter  the  information  he  has  been  getting  under  the  counter 
through  his  team  of  informers  in  the  Department. 

Connoisseurs  of  McCarthyism,  when  the  74  to  13 
Bohlen  vote  was  announced,  predicted  that  the  Senator 
would  immediately  create  some  fresh  sensation  so  that 
new  headlines  would  eclipse  the  old.  And  they  were  right. 
Without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the  ^nate  Com¬ 
mittee  which  he  heads,  he  announced  that  he  had  “  nego¬ 
tiated  ”  an  agreement  with  an  association  of  Greek  ship¬ 
owners  to  cease  trading  with  Communist  China.  The  next 
day  “  Herblock.”  Washington’s  most  popular  cartoonist, 
showed  McCarthy  at  a  kiosk  in  front  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  with  the  sign :  “  Official  State  Department — 

Patronize  No  Other!” 

It  seemed  at  first  that  the  Administration  would  seek 
to  put  McCarthy  in  his  place.  Harold  Stassen,  the  Mutual 
Security  Administrator  and  a  one-time  aspirant  for  the 
Presidency,  accused  McCarthy  to  his  face  of  having 
“  undermined  ”  American  foreign  fKilicy.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  Administration  was  not  going 
to  back  him  up.  Dulles  invited  McCarthy  to  luncheon, 
and  a  joint  statement  was  issued  reiterating  that  negotia¬ 
tion  with  foreign  countries  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  Department,  but  commending  McCarthy  for  per¬ 
forming  a  patriotic  public  service.  The  Senator  closed 
this  episode  by  blandly  denying  that  he  had  ever  spoken 
of  ”  negotiating  ”  with  the  Greek  shipowners.  Eisenhower 
endorsed  the  joint  statement  and  Stassen,  abandoned  by 
his  colleagues,  had  to  eat  his  words. 

It  seems  that  President  Eisenhower  remains  unaware 
of  the  damage  that  McCarthy  is  doing  to  him  and  his 
Administration.  He  continues  to  ignore  efforts  by  the 
reporters  at  his  press  conferences  to  win  from  him  a 
positive  repudiation  of  McKTarthy  and  his  tactics.  He 
seems  to  see  it  solely  as  a  question  of  “  getting  along  ” 
with  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  by  a  Senate  committee  on 
McCarthy’s  confused  and  confusing  financial  operations 
remains  buried  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Senators  on  the  Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that 
some  episodes  in  the  story  they  unearthed  call^  for  legal 
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prustx'ulioii,  uiid  it  wus  with  iliul  intent  tliat  they  submitted 
the  report. 


Through  its  chairman.  Francis  Biddle  (himself  a 
former  Attorney-General),  the  leading  American  progres¬ 
sive  organization,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  has 
now  called  upon  Attorney-General  Brownell  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Senator  McCarthy, 


to  see  whether  the  facts  cited  by  the  Senate  commit^’ 
call  for  legal  action  against  him. 

This  may  not  be  the  tidiest  way  of  disposing  L 
McCarthy.  But.  if  President  Eisenhower  and  S^retaryf^ 
State  Dulles  really  wish  to  free  their  hands  in  foreij 

thtit  I'un  vi/ith  tkiA  nf*\xj  rw»rvru^f 


policy  .so  that  they  can  deal  with  the  new  iierspecti 
now  opening  before  the  world,  they  wt>uld  be  well  advi 
to  perform  what  is.  after  all.  their  clear  duty. 


PROGRESS  IN  MYDERARAD 


By  Sjed  Ali  (Hyderabail) 


Anyone  who  looks  at  the  Hyderabad  of  today  from 
a  detached  viewpoint  would  immediately  notice  how 
the  face  of  the  State  has  changed  completely  and 
how  there  is  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  progress  on  every 
aspect  of  public  life,  compared  to  what  it  was  before  the 
“  Police  Action.”  Not  only  in  the  rapid  advance  of 
pr)litical  democracy  in  a  State  which  was  one  of  the  worst 
centres  of  feudalistic  reaction  just  over  four  years  ago,  but 
in  the  steady  development  seen  in  the  economic  field,  in 
industrial  planning,  in  education  and  other  nation-building 
activities,  in  land  reform,  lalx)ur  and  tribal  welfare,  etc., 
credit  of  achievement  for  the  new  regime  is  loo  apparent 
even  for  a  casual  observer  to  deny. 

It  was  not  only  the  Communist  threat  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  districts  of  the  State  that  necessitated  the  drastic 
action  taken  by  the  Delhi  Government  in  1948.  There  was 
a  threat  of  all-round  collapse  of  the  economy  of  the  Stale 
due  to  the  disastrous  policies  adopted  by  the  Razakkar 
regime  which  was  moved  by  mad  ambitions  of  establishing 
an  independent  State  in  the  heart  of  India.  The  life  of  the 
people  was  completely  upset;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  had  to  leave  their  age-old  homes 
in  the  State  to  seek  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
from  the  communalist  terror  deliberately  engineered  by  the 
Razakkars.  while  .streams  of  Muslims  from  outside  the 
State  poured  in  with  active  encouragement  from  the  State 
Government  promising  them  special  privileges  and  pros- 
lierous  employment.  These  invading  Muslims  had  the 
natural  feeling  that  the  State  was  theirs  and  they  could  do 
whatever  they  wanted  with  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
majority  community. 

Consequently,  serious  incidents  on  the  model  of  those 
that  besmirched  the  face  of  the  Punjab  began  also  to  occur 
in  Hyderabad,  frightening  the  people  and  compelling  them 
to  flee  their  homes,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Immi¬ 
nence  of  complete  chaos  in  this  vital  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  threat  to  security  presented  by  the  Razakkar 
Government’s  connection  with  pt>wers  hostile  to  India  and 
their  hectic  imports  of  arms,  made  the  Rolice  Action  in¬ 
evitable  and  urgent. 

The  immediate  effects  of  that  surgical  operation  were 
evident  enough,  and  the  Military  Governor’s  administra¬ 
tion  that  followed,  which  was  in  fact  a  caretaker  govern¬ 


ment,  improved  matters  further.  The  inevitable  reaction 
the  long  Razakkar  terror  had  to  be  put  down;  relief  hadw 
be  given  to  the  thousands  of  victims  of  this  reaction  as  wefi 
as  to  the  far  greater  numbers  of  Hindu  refugees  who  k 
begun  to  trek  back  to  their  homes  in  the  State;  t 
administrative  machinery  which  had  almost  broken  do\,| 
on  account  of  sudden  developments,  like  the  desertion 
their  posts  in  the  districts  by  many  civilian  officials,  h; 
to  be  put  in  order;  and  the  financial  health  of  the  SlaW 
which  had  suffered  by  the  militarist  adventure  of  ihf 
Razakkar  Government  had  to  be  restored. 


I 


The  Military  Governor’s  Administration  moved  fuJ 
ichieve  all  these  ends.  Aided  bv  a  select  team 


to  achieve  all  these  ends.  Aided  by  a  select  team  (L 
Indian  Union  Officers  -who  were  no  more  than  234  if 
a  State  the  size  of  France  the  Government  succeeded  i 
eliminating  tension  and  in  restoring  law  and  order.  A  te* 
million  rupee  master  plan  was  drawn  up  to  rehabilita 
and  help  thousands  of  displaced  persons,  both  Hindus  ami 
Muslims.  Measures  which  were  taken  to  help  to  wipl 
out  a  deficit  of  nearly  Rs.  80  million  in  a  total  budget " 
about  Rs.  240  million,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  detidl 
to  Rs.  15  million.  None  of  these  measures  was  influencea 
by  any  trace  of  communalism.  The  Military  Governor'f 
cabinet  contained  members  of  both  communities  and*  a 
its  policies  were  completely  impartial.  There  was  nev 
any  question  of  eliminating  Muslims  or  Hindus  from  th* 
administrative  and  pt)lice  services;  action  was  taken  t>nl 
against  officials  charged  with  corruption  and  other  serio 
offences  like  participation  in  atriK'ities.  While  the  inqn) 
of  outside  officials  was  restricted  to  the  essential  minimum 
it  was  explicitly  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  a  policy  < 
repatriating  them  to  their  home  provinces  was  soon  set  i 
motion.  Besides  ail  this,  the  Military  Governor’s  admin 
istration  laid  the  foundation  of  political  reforms  and 
initiated  many  progressive  measures,  like  the  eliminatic 
of  the  feudalistic  Jagir  system,  which  were  carried  to 
fruition  by  the  succeeding  civilian  Government.  Effective 
action  against  the  Communist  terror  in  the  Telangana 
Districts  was  simultaneously  carried  out  although  resulb 
became  apparent  only  at  a  later  stage. 


With  the  general  elections  and  tbe  advent  of  fully- 
fledged  democracy,  the  Communists  found  that  their  old 
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inique  would  no  longer  pay.  and  changed  over  to  peace- 
I  politics.  But  despite  the  effect  of  their  long-established 
lid  in  the  interior  regions  of  Telangana.  the  Congress 
cured  a  decisive  majority  in  the  State  Assembly.  Now 
(popular  Government  headed  by  Ramakrishna  Rao,  one 
the  ablest  of  local  leaders,  is  firmly  established  in  the 
ofidence  of  the  people  and  can  claim  credit  for  achieve- 
cnts  of  which  perhaps  no  other  past  regime  in  the  State 
uld  boast. 

There  have,  however,  been  some  incidents  the 
iportance  of  which  has  often  been  exaggerated  abroad, 
ime  misguided  elements,  inspired  by  propagandists  who 
filtrated  into  the  State  probably  according  to  design, 
irted  an  agitation  against  non-Mulkis  (outsiders)  in  one  or 
0  district  centres  and  in  the  capital  city.  An  attempt  was 
jde  to  exploit  this  by  a  section  of  politicians  also,  and 
olent  demonstrations  occurred  on  two  days  in  September 
it  in  Hyderabad  city.  Prompt  measures  taken  by  the 
Dvernment  curbed  the  trouble  effectively,  the  casualties 
jng  negligible.  The  Chief  Minister  gave  an  a.ssurance 
at  a  Judicial  Enquiry  would  be  held  into  the  pidice  brings 
cessitated  on  the  occasion-  which  has  since  been  held 
id  the  report  submitted  to  the  Government.  A  cabinet 
b-commit'tee  has  alst)  gone  into  the  details  of  the  griev- 
ces  expres.sed  by  students  and  others  against  the  non- 
iilki  proportion  in  the  State  services.  The  Government 
IS  completely  succeeded  in  redressing  them  and  no  more 
the  agitation  is  heard.  Similarly  certain  complaints 
!re  voiced  in  the  press  about  the  Central  Government’s 
cision  to  make  the  Osmania  University  a  centrally- 
Iminstered  institution  with  Hindi  us  its  medium  of 
struciion,  but  these  have  been  dropped  following  the 
planation  given  by  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  as  well 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  making  it  clear  that  the  contem- 
iitai  change  would  mean  no  injury  whatsoever  either  to 
e  regional  languages  or  to  the  interests  of  Hyderabadis. 

In  spite  of  all  siich  preoccupations,  steady  progress  is 
lintained  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  people  and 
inning  for  the  future.  Far-reaching  land  reforms  have 
en  introduced  with  the  main  aim  of  transforming  tenant 
Ilivators  into  peasant  proprietors.  The  Government  is 
Iping  the  farmer  in  numerous  ways -supplying  water  for 
ips  through  vast  irrigation  projects,  providing  him  with 
iproved  seeds  and  manure,  etc.  In  the  last  two  and  a 
If  years  over  2.5()0.(X)0  acres  of  fallow  land  have  been 
ought  under  the  plough,  the  total  area  under  crops  rising 
2,I(X),0(X)  acres,  of  which  1,200,000  acres  are  food  crops, 
immunity  projects  have  been  started  in  three  areas  cover- 
?  .110  villages  and  231,809  people,  the  result  of  this 
periment  being  envisaged  as  a  key  to  the  all-round  future 
velopment  of  the  State.  Primary  education  is  made 
mpulsory  in  the  project  areas  to  begin  with,  and 
»sures  are  in  hand  for  the  expansion  of  technical  and 
cational  education.  Despite  the  many  shortages  and 
ber  problems  that  have  faced  industry  all  over  India  in 
'ent  years,  the  Hyderabad  Government  are  taking  steps 
keep  up  the  pace  of  production  by  ensuring  the  stability 
il  expansion  of  industry  wherever  possible. 


The  large  balances  built  up  by  Hyderabad  during  war 
time  were  wiped  out  by  the  adventurous  policies  pursued 
by  the  Laik  Ali  regime  and  lack  of  finance  has  become  the 
most  limiting  factor  in  respect  of  the  ambitious  plans  drawn 
up  for  the  future  development  of  the  State.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  a  Five  Year  Plan  for  Hyderabad  is  being  pait 
into  operation,  involving  an  expenditure  of  420  million 
rupees.  Among  its  targets  are  the  reclamation  of  another 
2.I5().0(X)  acres  of  land  and  the  production  of  625.(X)0  tons 
of  ftxxi. 

The  assurance  given  by  the  Prime  Mini.ster  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Police  Action  that  when  freedom  came  to 
Hyderabad  it  would  be  for  all  the  people  therein,  is  being 
faithfully  implemented.  Consistent  with  the  princip’e  of 
secularism,  even-handed  justice  is  meted  out  to  all  com¬ 
munities  and  cia.sses  in  respect  of  recruitment  to  services, 
representation  in  local  bodies,  educational  and  other 
facilities.  Thus.  e.scaping  the  threat  of  dark  isolation  which 
communal  fanaticism  once  planned  for  it.  Hyderabad  is 
thus  ri.sing  as  a  free  integral  unit  of  the  Indian  Republic, 
not  only  contributing  towards  piditical  stability  of  the 
South  but  even  .serving  us  an  example  in  statesmanlike 
administration  in  many  respects. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

The  Ahmadiyya  Movement 

Sir,  An  article  headed  ‘  The  Origins  of  the  Muslim 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  ’  has  appeared  in  the  January  is.sue 
of  your  esteemed  Journal,  in  which  the  writer’s  object  was 
“  not  to  assess  the  tenets  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement,” 
but  merely  “  to  go  back  to  its  historical  origins  ”  with  a 
view  to  “  making  the  general  reader  aware  of  a  situation 
in  Pakistan  ”  created  by  unruly  opposition  staged  by  the 
Ahmadiyya  Movement’s  “  fanatical  ”  opponents  from  the 
Orthtxloxy,  “  auguring  ill  for  further  advancement  of  this 
Dominion.” 

Yet  some  of  the  Ahmadiyya  tenets  and  the  life  of  the 
Holy  Founder  have  been  freely  criticised  and  misguidetlly 
represented. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  Holy  Founder  of  the  Muslim 
Ahmadiyya  Movement  ‘  opposed  the  teaching  of  English.’ 
This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fact.  I  myself,  among 
thousands  of  other  colleagues  of  mine,  have  been  for  years 
a  student  of  the  English  language  in  the  English  High 
School  instituted  and  patronised  by  the  Holy  Founder 
himself  at  the  very  Headquarters  of  the  Movement.  The 
adherents  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement,  moreover,  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  said  article  himself,  include 
large  numbers  of  “  highly  educated,  gifted  men,  persons  of 
positions  and  eminence.”  One  very  devoted  follower  of 
the  Movement  is  no  less  a  personality  than  Sir  Muhammad 
Zafrulla  Khan,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Sir  Muhammad  is  not  a  new  convert  but  a 
born  Ahmady  Muslim,  and  the  age  of  his  studenthood  was 
well  under  the  influence  of  the  Ahmadiyya  teachings.  A 
strange  discouragement  indeed  of  the  study  of  English 
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which  could  produce  men  of  such  outstanding  scholastic 
ability. 

Besides  this  misstatement  of  perhaps  rather  a 
minor  nature,  the  article  goes  on  to  put  in  a  very  serious 
allegation  against  the  Holy  Founder  of  the  Movement, 
when  mention  is  made  of  “  the  Mirza’s  being  tried  for 
murder  on  a  charge  preferred  by  some  Christian 
Missionaries.”  As  facts  go  (and  facts  could  easily  be 
a.scertained  from  the  official  records  of  the  courts  con¬ 
cerned),  the  charge  preferred  by  some  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  Mis.sionary  S(Kiety  was  not  that  of  murder  but  of 
a  “  conspiracy  to  murder.”  And  the  whole  basis  of  such 
a  charge  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  statement  by  a 
youngish  boy  of  15  or  16  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy 
Founder  of  the  Movement  had  sent  him  to  kill  a  certain 
person.  This  boy  lived  in  the  Church  Mission  compound 
itself.  But  when  the  European  Superintendent  of  Police 
wisely  managed  to  get  this  boy  alone  promising  that  no 
longer  would  he  be  sent  back  to  the  Mis.sion  compound, 
the  boy  fell  to  weeping  and  confessed  that  the  whole  ca.se 
was  a  concoction,  that  the  statement  was  merely  put  in  his 
mouth  by  the  Christian  Missionaries  and  in  actual  fact  the 


Founder  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  had  never  ei 
talked  to  him. 

The  presiding  Magistrate  in  this  case  was  Capt.  (h 
Colonel)  Montagu  W.  Douglas  (now  living  in  England),! 
a  brief  statement  by  him  appeared  in  the  London  Dt 
Sketch  of  13.4.1936,  to  the  following  effect:  — 

“The  trial  took  place  in  1897  in  the  Gurdasp 
District  of  Punjab.  The  ‘  accu.sed  ’  was  Mirza  Ghul 
Ahmad.  I  can  visualise  him  now  standing  before  i 
accused  of  conspiracy  to  murder  a  Missionary  ofi 
Church  Mis.sionary  ScKiety.  An  Indian  boy  of  16,i 
chief  witness  of  the  prosecution,  declared  that  Ahni 
had  instructed  him  to  murder  the  Missionary,  but 
made  .several  conflicting  statements,  f  quickly  reack 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  case  against  Ahra 
and  acquitted  him.  Later  it  was  learned  that  the  h 
had  been  coerced  to  tell  a  story  that  was  compleK 
false.  The  trial  became  famous  and  Ahmai 
adherents  grew  to  immense  proportions.” 

Yours,  etc.. 

.lesselton.  B  D.  Ahmad 

British  North  Borneo. 


CLOSER  ASSOCIATIOS  IN 

BRITISH  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

By  Francis  Carnell 


OF  all  the  post-war  political  trends  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  one  of  the  most  significant  has  been  the 
striving  for  larger  political  units.  In  three  import¬ 
ant  regions.  East  and  Central  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
there  have  been  movements  either  for  the  federation  or 
closer  association  of  neighbouring  territories.  Though  all 
the.se  movements  have  raised  controversial  issues  of 
varying  intensity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  political  re¬ 
gionalism  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  arduous 
process  of  nation-building  in  colonial  areas.  To  achieve 
the  maximum  viability  in  a  world  which  is  increa.singly 
disadvantageous  to  the  survival  of  small  nations,  emerg¬ 
ing  states  will  seek  to  rationalise  by  consolidation  the  re¬ 
strictive,  artificial,  political  boundaries  drawn  hap¬ 
hazardly  by  the  colonial  pioneers  of  a  pa.st  age. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is  surprising  that 
political  federation  should  have  hitherto  failed  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of  British  South-East 
Asia.  The  political  horizons  of  the  five  territories  in 
this  region.  Malaya,  Singapore.  Sarawak.  North  Borneo 
and  Brunei,  have  singularly  failed  to  move  with  the 
times.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  they  all 
have  some  of  the  major  characteristics  usually  considered 
es|>scially  conducive  to  federation.  Far  less  dispersed 
geographically  than  unitary  fndonesia  with  its  far-flung 
chain  of  islands^  the  British  group  has  a  distinctive 
common  environment,  that  of  monsoon  Asia.  All  five 
territories  have  mixed  populations,  though  in  varying 


proportions,  of  the  same  indigenous  and  immign 
peoples.  They  have  all  for  many  years  been  directly 
indirectly  administered  by  the  same  colonial  power  ai 
have  thereby  been  given  substantially  similar  leg 
administrative  and  educational  systems.  They  all  ha 
close  economic  ties  which  knit  together  at  a  single  foe 
point  in  .Singapore.  Each  Ls  contiguous  to  one  other  ai 
all  five  are  being  increasingly  brought  together  by  defefl 
needs  and  the  post-war  involution  in  civil  aviation.  )| 
they  continue  to  go  their  own  ways  not  only  in  two  .sen 
rate  blocs  but  in  two  blocs  which  are  themselves  |xilia 
ally  fragmented.  This  excessive  parochialism  can  scareJ 
be  justified  by  the  preoccupation  of  Malaya  and  .Singara 
with  the  communist  insurrection,  since  the  need  for  a  cJ 
certed  .strategy  against  an  ideology  that  knows  no  front* 
should  have  been  an  incentive  rather  than  a  bar  to  | 
gional  political  thinking. 

The  most  glaring  anomaly  is  the  continued  .sepal 
tion  of  Malaya  and  Singapore.  When  they  were  polil 
ally  segregated  in  1946  it  was  hoped  that  common  i 
terests  would  in  due  course  bring  about  a  fusion.  ^ 
only  has  this  failed  to  occur,  but  the  political  chasm  I 
tween  them  seems  to  be  widening  rather  than  narrowii 
The  Malays  to-day  are  no  more  disposed  to  accept 
Chinese  numerical  majority  as  the  price  of  a  pi 
Malayan  union  than  they  were  in  1946,  whilst  the  Sinj 
pore  Chinese,  who  in  1 946  clamoured  for  unification.  i 
now  intent  on  cultivating  their  own  small  garden,  hole# 
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at  arm’s  length  the  “  feudal  ”  Federation  which  because  of 
ihe  Sino-Malay  problem,  has  failed  to  achieve  political 
progress  comparable  to  that  of  tlie  much  more  homo¬ 
geneous  Colony.  The  traditional  economic  and  adminis¬ 
trative  rivalry  between  Singapore  and  Kuala  Lumpur 
k  also  interwoven  with  the  communal  issue.  There  are 
still  those  who  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
economic  incompatibility  between  a  free  port,  whose 
life  blood  has  always  been  the  entrepot  trade,  and  the 
Peninsula,  whose  revenue  until  the  post-war  institution 
of  income  tax  came  almost  wholly  from  customs  duties. 
But  Singapore  is  ceasing  to  turn  its  back,  like  a  Malayan 
Venice,  on  the  mainland.  Whilst  maintaining  its  entrepot 
trade,  its  economic  links  with  the  Federation  are  rapidly 
growing.  Yet  local  prejudices  still  pei'sist.  Parochial 
political  thinking  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to 
an  absurd  demand  from  a  section  of  the  Singapore 
Chinese  for  a  specific  Colony  citizenship.  It  is  clear  that 
if  a  political  bridge  is  ever  to  be  buih  across  the  Johore 
Strait  it  must  be  built  quickly. 

The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  territories  present  such  a  maze  of  problems;  thorough¬ 
going  political  federation  in  either  of  two  obvious  forms 
would  today  stand  little  or  no  chance  of  witming  the 
necessary  local  support.  Singapore,  for  prestige  reasons, 
will  certainly  never  agree  to  become  the  twelfth  member 
of  the  present  Federation.  Nor  is  a  two-member  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  territories  practical  politics.  In  such  a 
union,  Singapore  could  stake  no  claim  to  equality  with 
the  Peninsula,  since  it  is  outnumbered  in  population  by 
five  to  one  and  has  a  revenue  which  on  the  average 
amounts  to  no  more  than  about  a  third  of  that  of  its 
neighbour. 

The  continued  “balkanisation  ”  of  British  Borneo  is 
much  more  excusable.  It  was  only  in  1946,  with  the 
termination  of  Brooke  rule  in  Sarawak  and  Chartered 
Company  rule  in  North  Borneo,  that  the  Colonial  Office 
assumed  direct  responsibility  for  all  three  territories. 
Although  they  are  continguous  (Brunei  is  in  fact  an  en¬ 
clave),  inhabited  by  very  much  the  same  assortment  ot 
peoples  and  have  common  traditions  stemming  from  the 
old  sultanate  of  Brunei,  out-moded  colonial  boundaries 
!>till  exert  a  compelling  fascination.  Since  1946  it  has  been 
realised  that  none  of  the  Borneo  territories  can  have  any 
possible  future  as  an  independent,  self-governing,  politi¬ 
cal  entity  and  there  has  been  an  encouraging  trend  towards 
the  growth  of  inter-territorial  services.  A  common 
Supreme  Court,  a  customs  agreement,  a  common  cur¬ 
rency  (the  Malayan  dollar)  and  growing  technical  co¬ 
operation  have  b^un  to  suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  future 
British  Borneo  Union.  But  such  a  union  would  be  no 
more  viable  than  a  self-governing  Singapore.  The  com¬ 
bined  area  erf  Sarawak,  North  Borneo  and  Brunei,  though 
about  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  Malaya,  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Singapore.  Moreover, 
it  would  seem  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei’s  claims  in  1.951 
to  former  Brunei  territory — Limbang  in  Sarawak  and 
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Labuan,  now  incorporated  into  North  Borneo — that  he 
has  no  intention  of  seeing  his  dny,  but  phenomenally 
prosperous,  state  absorbed  by  either  of  his  poorer  neigh¬ 
bours  as  a  prelude  to  a  Borneo  Union.  In  this  respect,  he 
has  a  strong  case,  since  Brunei  is  now  the  largest  oil  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  Commonwealth  and  seems  likely  to  become 
the  economic  heart  of  Borneo. 

So  much  for  the  purely  local  divisions  of  the  two 
groups  of  territories.  We  may  now  ask  on  what  grounds 
can  the  federation  or  closer  association  erf  these  live  terri¬ 
tories  be  urged?  Apart  from  some  support  for  the  idea 
from  a  few  far-seeing  Singapore  leaders,  there  is  as  yet  no 
articulate  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  support 
for  the  project  was  much  stronger  in  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period,  when  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Governor-General  for  the  region  seemed  to  point 
to  othcial  backing  for  a  regional  grouping,  which  at  that 
time  it  was  thought  siiould  also  include  Hong  Kong.  But 
the  communist  revolt  in  Malaya  gave  rise  after  1948  to  a 
belief  that  the  British  Borneo  territories,  as  sheltered  oases 
of  contentment,  might  suffer  from  any  political  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  hotbeds  of  communism  across  the  water,  a 
belief  which  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  force  since  the 
recent  Sarawak  disturbances.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  who  as  Commissioner-General  has  executive 
authority  over  the  live  governments  only  in  the  field  of 
defence,  has  always  been  required  by  his  1948  terms  of 
appointment  to  bear  in  mind  that  “  in  the  course  of  time 
some  political  cooperation  may  be  desirable  ”  between  the 
Malayan  and  Borneo  territories. 

The  lesson  (rf  federation  movements,  however,  is  that 
to  be  healthy  plants  they  must  spring  from  genuine  local 
roots.  What  is  needed  at  the  present  time  in  Malaya  and 
Singapore  is  a  new  vision  capable  of  stirring  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men  whose  outlook  for  far  too  long  has  been  that 
of  “the  frog  under  the  coconut  shell.”  Perplexed  by 
post-war  political  and  economic  problems  that  seem  to 
defy  solution,  many  in  both  territories  are  either  losing 
faith  in  the  future  or  losing  their  sense  of  proportion 
amidst  the  minutiae  of  sterile  local  controversies.  The 
in-growing  attitudes  and  animosities  of  Singapore  and 
Malaya  might  well  be  transformed  by  the  common  pur¬ 
suit  of  some  striking  ideal  like  a  South-East  Asian  federa¬ 
tion,  viewed  as  the  nucleus  erf  a  future  Commonwealth 
nation.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  marvellous  eco¬ 
nomic  frontier  hitherto  afforded  by  Malaya  in  its  heyday 
of  development  is  closing.  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  that  is  at  the  back  of  a  good  deal  of  Malayan  com¬ 
munism  and  communalism.  Borneo  with  its  empty,  un¬ 
developed  spaces  and  untapped  resources,  by  offering  a 
new  frontier  both  to  Malays  and  Chinese,  could  act  as 
an  invaluable  economic  and  political  safety-valve. 

It  needs  no  ambitious  blue-print,  involving  a  radical 
redistribution  of  powers,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  British 
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Soulh-Hasl  Asian  federalion.  Indeed,  a  siriclly  federal 
scheme  would  today  be  greatly  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  by  building  on 
foundations  that  already  exist,  to  foster  closer  association 
as  distinct  from  federation.  And  here  local  leaders  might 
profit  from  East  African  experience.  A  South-East 
Asian  High  Commission,  as  an  inter-territorial  organisa- 
ton  serving  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  North  Borneo 
and  Brunei,  might  very  well  be  established  on  the  model 
of  the  East  African  High  Commission.  This  organisation 
was  set  up  in  1947  in  order  to  provide  political  machinery 
for  limit^  cooperation  between  three  contiguous  terri¬ 
tories,  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  which,  because  of 
communal  fears  comparable  to  those  existing  between 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  have  as  yet  no  desire  for  complete 
ix>litical  fusion.  Certain  non-controversial  (mainly  eco¬ 
nomic)  matters  like  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  civil 
aviation,  broadcasting,  fisheries,  income  tax,  research,  etc., 
have  been  handed  over  by  the  three  territorial  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  High  Commission.  This  body  has  as  an  exe¬ 
cutive  the  three  Governors,  “  Members  ”  holding  central 
portfolios  and  a  secretariat.  A  central  legislature,  the  East 
African  Assembly  in  which  sit  officials  and  unofficials  sent 
from  the  three  legislative  councils,  has  power  to  legislate 
on  the  inter-territorial  subjects.  This  form  of  closer  asso¬ 
ciation,  it  must  be  emphasized,  when  brought  about  in  1947, 
involved  no  drastic  constitutional  upheaval.  It  merely 
politically  formalised  limited  inter-territorial  cooperation 
that  had  grown  up  spontaneously  under  the  pressure  of  re¬ 
gional  economic  needs. 

Closer  association  of  this  kind  would  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate  for  British  South-East  Asia.  The  matrix  of  a  South- 
East  Asian  High  Commission  secretariat  already  exists  in 
the  Commissioner-CJenerars  organisation  on  its  colonial 
side.  Not  only  is  there  a  ready  made  regional  secretariat, 
but  periodic  meetings  of  the  Governors  and  High  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  five  territories  are  already  common  practice. 
There  are  already  in  being  a  fairly  wide  range  of  pan- 
Malayan  departments  serving  both  Singapore  and 
Malaya,  dealing  with  subjects  like  broadcasting,  civil  avia¬ 
tion,  telecommunication,  income  tax,  Malayan  railways, 
meteorology,  fisheries,  cooperatives,  etc.  These  matters, 
which  cannot  be  confined  within  unreal  political  boundaries, 
demand  identical  legislation  in  both  territories.  But 
through  the  lack  of  any  inter-territorial  machinery,  agree¬ 
ment  between  Singapore  and  Malaya  in  these  fields  at  pre¬ 
sent  has  to  be  sou^t  through  cumbersome  ad  hoc  joint 
committees. 
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Moreover,  one  of  these  pan-Malayan  matters  i) 
already  becoming  organized  on  a  genuinely  regional  base 
now  that  the  pan-Malayan  civil  aviation  department  has 
acquired  executive  control  in  North  Borneo.  Of  all  the 
possible  inter-territorial  services,  civil  aviation  is  certainlj 
the  most  exciting  in  its  potentialities  for  the  region  as  a 
whole.  The  need  for  air  transport  in  the  Borneo  territoric' 
has  already  been  realised,  but  it  must  be  revolutionised  if 
they  are  ever  to  be  opened  up  economically.  Even  in 
Malaya,  where  civil  aviation  has  made  amazing  strides, 
there  is  still  great  scope  for  the  extension  of  airfields,  whilst 
the  campaign  against  the  communists  has  revealed  an 
immense  future  for  the  helicopter. 
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Education  is  another  matter  of  growing  inter- territorial! 
concern.  Not  only  are  the  University  and  Malayan  teachei| 
training  colleges  beginning  to  serve  the  region  as  a  whole, 
but  since  1949  there  have  been  regular  meetings  of  depart 
mental  heads  of  the  five  governments  to  discuss  comnionj 
problems  like  inter-racial  education  and  mass  literacy, 
Broadcasting,  meteorology,  air  postal  services,  fisheries, 
rice  production  and  research  are  other  matters  of  regional! 
significance.  Finally,  there  is  the  paramount  need  fora] 
common  defence  system.  The  protection  of  the  strategic 
ally  important  oil  installations  in  Brunei.  Sarawak  and 
Singapore  (at  Pulau  Bukom)  is  as  vital  for  the  people  of 
the  five  territories  as  it  is  for  Britain.  Australia  and  Ne» 
Zealand. 
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Undoubtedly  there  would  be  the  inevitable  obstacleij 
that  schemes  for  closer  association  always  encounter 
There  would,  for  instance,  be  the  Borneo  fear  of  an  infiuJ 
of  non-Malaysian  immigrants  from  Singapore.  But  harJ 
fact  must  temper  the  natural  desire  to  spare  the  Bornei( 
territories  the  baffling  problems  of  the  plural  society.  De 
spite  their  economic  possibilities,  they  have  as  yet  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  attract  either  Indian  or  Javanese  immigranb 
as  the  answer  to  their  acute  labour  shortage.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  decade  or  two,  at  th 
present  rate  of  increase,  there  will  be  standing  room  onh 
on  Singapore  Island  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  C'hinese 
who  will  have  to  choose  between  spilling  over  into  th 
Peninsula  or  emigrating.  To  lessen  Sino-Malay  tension 
it  might  be  wiser  to  encourage  planned  emigration  noi 
rather  than  wait  for  the  bursting  of  the  flood-gates  in  a  no 
too  distant  future. 
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The  merits  of  a  British  South-East  Asian  High  Commis 
sion  as  a  form  of  closer  association  are  worth  investigation 
The  marked  diminution  in  communist  terrorism  in  Malay 
during  the  last  year  is  beginning  to  give  people  the  leisur 
to  reflect  once  more  on  the  difficulties  of  political  recoil 
struction.  A  regional  political  grouping  might  at  this  stag 
offer  a  larger  loyalty  within  which  communities  and  terri 
tories  could  begin  to  sink  their  differences.  Both  economic 
ally  and  politically,  British  Borneo,  for  Singapore  an 
Malaya,  may  be  a  new  world  waiting  to  be  called  in  I 
redress  the  balance  the  old. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  INDO-CHINA 

By  Lt,-CoL  H,  E.  Crocker 


During  the  seven  years  of  warfare  in  Indo-China,  the 
battlefield  has  been  the  state  of  Viet  Nam.  This 
month  the  scene  shifted  to  Laos,  a  state  which, 
together  with  Cambixlia,  forms  the  Associate^!  States 
of  Indo-China. 

From  a  stategic  point  of  view,  Laos  offers  an  obvious 
target  for  Communist  penetration.  It  has  common  frontiers 
with  China,  Thailand  and  Burma,  but  up  to  now  has 
managed  to  remain  fairly  untouched  by  the  struggle  in  the 
rest  of  Indo-China.  However,  the  recent  entry  into  Laos 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  troops  has  drastically  altered  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  have  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Sam  Neua,  a  key  base  in  the  north  east  of  Laos, 
and  the  situation  for  French  and  Viet  Nam  forces  looks 
serious  indeed. 

The  .severe  losses  in  personnel  and  the  vast  expendi¬ 
ture  of  treasure  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  are 
bitterly  resented  in  France  where  the  war  is  regarded  as 
being  without  prospect  of  a  victory.  The  threat  of  Chinese 
intervention  on  a  large  .scale  is  ever  present,  and  it  is 
realised  that  before  such  an  invasion  the  French  would 
be  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  with  dire  results 
on  the  general  situation  in  that  part  v>f  Asia,  It  would, 
moreover,  mean  abandoning  the  loyal  Viet  Nam  population 
to  the  Communists.  The  immen.se  rice  supplies  of  Indo- 
Oiina  would  be  at  their  disposal.  With  the  occupation 
of  Indo-China,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Thailand  was 
occupied  by  the  Communists  to  be  followal  by  Burma, 
already  weakened  by  warfare  against  the  Karens  and 
Communists.  Malaya  would  be  .seriously  threatened  and 
in  its  turn  Indonesia  would  follow  suit  Australia  would 
thus  find  the  Communists  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  her 
northern  shores.  The  advance  of  Communism  and 
Russian  influence  in  South-East  Asia  therefore  depends 
entirely  on  the  French  resistance  to  the  Viet  Minh  in 
Indo-China.  Without  outside  a.ssistance  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  she  can  continue  the  struggle  even  with  the  help 
she  is  receiving  from  America. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  war  in  Indo- 
China  and  that  in  Korea.  Developments  in  Indo-China 
may  well  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  now  being  carried  on  at  Panmunjom.  Should 
a  decision  on  the  armistice  question  be  reached,  and 
hostilities  cease,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chinese 
troops  now  engaged  in  Korea  would  be  withdrawn  into 
China,  leaving  the  North  Korean  troops,  now  brought  to 
a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  with  Russian  training,  and  well 
supplied  with  Russian  war  equipment,  to  hold  the  recently 
constructed  “  Maginot  Lines  ’’  across  the  Peninsula  south 
of  the  Yalu.  Chinese  tro<')ps  thus  withdrawn  would  be 


available  for  active  operations  elsewhere  and  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  dangerous  threat  to  Indo-China,  where  the  irrup¬ 
tion*  of  fresh  divisions  of  highly  trained  trixjps  armed  with 
the  latest  Russian  weapons  and  an  overmastering  air  force 
would  overcome  any  resistance  that  the  combined  forces 
of  French  and  Viet  Nam  could  offer.  Mao  Tse-tung,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  forces  under  his  control,  would  scarcely 
relish  the  prospect  of  waging  two  major  wars  on  two  such 
widely  separated  fronts  as  Korea  and  Indo-China.  It  is 
known  that  important  Cihnese  forces  are  concentrated  a 
few  miles  north  of  Indo-China  and  new  roads  have  been 
built  leading  to  the  frontier. 

The  final  objective  of  the  Communists  in  Indo-China 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  Communist  world  strategy. 
Whatever  this  strategic  plan  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  in  Korea  and  in  Indochina  masses  of  men  of 
the  WcvStern  Powers  are  being  detained  when  they  could 
be  of  far  greater  service  elsewhere.  The  Western  nations 
are  being  bled  white  to  support  them,  and  materials  which 
should  be  utilised  for  the  construction  of  civilian  require¬ 
ments  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  war  equipment 
and  armaments.  Men  and  women  whose  proper  sphere 
is  civilian  industry  are  retained  in  the  armed  forces  and 
munition  factories,  ail  to  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only-  defence  against  Ru.s.sian  Communism  in  Indo-China, 
Korea,  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  recent  attacks  on  the  French  in  Indo-China  are 
evidently  In  accordance  with  the  Chinese  insistence  on 
their  rights  of  maintaining  the  initiative  in  South-East 
Asia  which  they  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  August  1951 
between  Chu-Teh  and  Malinovsky,  insistence  which  may 
possibly  precipitate  matters  in  that  fiart  of  the  world. 
The  morale  of  the  Communists  Is  reported  as  being  high 
and  their  recent  .succes.ses  will  raise  their  morale  still 
further.  A  decisive  victory  in  Indo-China  would  add 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  lend  weight 
to  Chinese  demands  for  supplies  and  equipment  from 
Russia. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  a  neutral  “  buffer  ” 
State  between  China  and  Indo-China  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Viet  Minh,  was  seriously  considered.  This 
suggestion,  however,  did  not  find  much  favour  with  the 
French  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It 
was  felt  that  such  a  State  would  lend  itself  to  Communist 
infiltration  and  teaching  throughout  the  country  and  the 
spread  of  Communist  propaganda  throughout  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  Laos  and  Cambodia  where  Communists  have 
not  hitherto  made  much  progress. 

{Continued  on  pat(e  ?6) 
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By  Stephen  Kelen 

I  t'Sti 


Macao,  Portuguese  colony  with  an  overwhelmingly 
Chinese  population,  may  become  the  Switzerland  of 
the  Far  East  should  the  Communists  decide  to  attack 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  last  war  the  Japanese  spared  this  tiny 
outpost,  and  transformed  it  into  a  cleverly  devised  listening 
post  and  one  of  the  rare  lines  of  communication  with  the 
Western  world.  Portuguese  Timor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
overrun  by  the  Japanese,  which  only  shows  that  a  place 
of  neutrality  is  always  desired,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  world  conquests  take  place. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Foreign  Minister  Chou  En-lai 
may  follow  the  same  trend  of  thought,  unless  they  are 
determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  that  is 
Occidental-Democratic  in  the  Far  East,  and  providing  they 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  At  all  events  Portugal’s  best 
chance  to  retain  Macao  lies  in  her  ability  to  remain  neutral, 
but  this  will  be  very  much  a  question  of  circumstances.  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  should  so  desire,  they  could  with 
the  help  of  their  powerful  fifth  column  inside  Macao 
occupy  this  exotic  territory  without  any  serious  effort. 

Macao’s  survival  under  the  present  administration,  as 
with  practically  everything  that  Portugal  possesses  today, 
depends  on  luck  and  tradition.  It  is  the  oldest  European 
settlement  in  China  and  was  founded  as  early  as  1 557,  in 
times  when  the  Far  East,  especially  the  Empire  of  the  Son 
of  Heaven,  was  more  of  a  myth  than  a  reality  to  Europe. 

Macao  has  had  a  turbulent  history.  At  first  China 
refused  to  recognise  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  Macao, 
but  this  was  the  least  of  the  colonisers’  troubles.  In  1622 
a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  landed  a  force  of  8CK) 
soldiers  at  Cacilhas  Beach.  At  first  they  overcame  all 
resistance  until,  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Monte,  the 
Jesuit  Father  Rho  opened  up  with  his  “  heavy  guns,”  which 


Typical  Chinese  pagoda  in  Macao 


threw  the  attackers  into  confusion.  A  force  of  Macao 
volunteers  then  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  The 
prisoners,  aptly  enough,  were  forced  to  build  up  the  forts  [ 
of  Macao  as  well  as  the  old  city  walls,  parts  of  which  still  P  ' 
mark  the  Portugue.se  victory.  It  was  not  until  1887  thalP^ 
the  Chinese  ceded  the  II  square  miles  of  territory  to  the”^’^ 
Portuguese  as  a  gesture  of  gratitude  for  making  the  water- 
ways  .safe  from  pirates.  Portugal’s  diplomats,  although 
they  had  absolute  power  over  their  colony,  graciously 
accepted  the  “  gift.”  [ 

Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  Macao  wasf 
the  chief  port  of  Western  trade  with  China,  but  foreign 
factories  established  in  Canton,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  i  wii 
broke  down  Portuguese  monopoly  in  the  Far  East  and  the  | 
colony  declined  in  commercial  importance. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  reason.  In  the  past  Macao 
was  an  ideal  port  for  the  comparatively  shallow-draught 
vessels.  The  coming  of  modern  ships  requiring  deep  water  f 
anchorage  was  the  severest  blow  to  Macao’s  trade,  which 
was  then  lo.st  to  Hong  Kong. 

•  I**’ 

Fishing,  mat-weaving,  the  manufacture  of  fire-crackers  \ 

and  tobacco  are  Macao’s  main  industries  today.  Macao  I 
has  some  primitive  and  picturesque  ways  of  producing 
goods,  which  are  mainly  sold  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Rice  flour,  for  instance,  is  made  by  pounding  the  grains 
with  huge,  pivoted  hammers;  these  are  lifted  by  the  weight  j  ^ 
of  two  men  who  step  on  and  off  the  handle  end.  Cloth  is 
glazed  by  workers  who  balance  a  peculiarly  shaped  stone,  i  j 
that  often  weighs  more  than  half  a  ton,  on  a  roller,  moving 
it  with  their  feet  with  amazing  rapidity  over  the  fabric, 
Cotton  fibre  is  opened  up  and  prepar^  for  making  the '  j, 
padded  jackets  and  blankets  of  the  Chinese  by  means  of  J  ^ 
an  ingenious  instrument  resembling  a  one-stringed  fiddle  [  j| 
which  is  “  played  ”  with  a  hammer.  The  vibration  of  the  \ 
string  separates  the  fibres  of  the  cotton.  t  j, 

Macao  also  has  three  big  match  factories,  a  bottle  i  ^ 
factory,  where  Chinese  medicine  phials  are  rapidly  made  1 1 
by  men  who  sit  around  a  roaring  furnace,  earn  high  wages  I  ^ 
and  die  at  an  early  age  from  lung  infections.  Opium  is  t ' 
prepared  under  government  supervision  for  local  con-  ^ 
sumption  only.  ;  < 

Macao’s  prosperity  since  the  Korean  conflict  has  , 
increased,  but  so  has  the  danger  to  her  independence.  i 

To  say  that  Macao  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  ^ 
exciting  places  in  the  world,  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Even  ' 
her  name  represents  something  of  a  fantasia.  In  China  f 
and  Europe  “  macao  ”  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of 
card  games  of  chance.  It  is  a  variety  of  vingt-et-un,  in 
which  only  one  card  is  dealt  to  each  player,  and  the 
number  to  be  reached  is  d  instead  of  21.  The  game 
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actually  uriginuted  in  Macao,  mainly  popular  for  its 
l^ambling.  Tourists  who  visit  the  tt)wn  mostly  come  to  try 
(heir  luck  in  u  place  where  gambling  is  officially  sanc¬ 
tioned.  The  local  Government  actually  encourages  the 
establishment  of  casinos,  which  are  out  of  bounds  to  all 
Portuguese  other  Europeans  and  Chinese,  however,  are 
welcomed. 

It  took  four  hours  to  get  to  Macao  from  Hong  Kong 
in  a  crowded,  8(K)-ton  boat,  such  as  the  S.S.  Chuen  Chow, 
which  sailed  from  Victoria  with  a  few  Europeans  and 
roughly  2,(XK)  Chinese,  mostly  refugees  from  Canton, 
distant  Chinese  provinces  and  those,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  were  deported  from  the  Crown  Colony.  Macao 
is  one  of  those  rare  places  in  the  world  where  one  can  still 
enter  no  matter  what  race  or  piilitical  creed,  and  no 
I  questions  are  asked. 

“  The  le.ss  resistance  we  put  on,  the  more  likelihood 
we  have  of  staying  here,”  a  Portuguese  otticial  told  me 
when  I  asked  him  the  reason  tor  this  liberal  attitude. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  Macao’s  Inner  Harbour  the 
quietness  and  tranquillity  of  the  place  was  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  The  harbour  was  cleared  of  Chinese  junks  which 
populate  all  other  estuaries,  rivers  and  even  the  open  seas 
in  these  parts  of  the  world.  Only  two  Portuguese  corvettes 
and  a  platoon  of  s<7ldiers  were  to  be  seen  there,  but  outside 
this  cordoned-otf  territory,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
there  was  the  usual  hustle  and  bustle  of  an  Oriental  city. 
A  day  and  night  watch  was  kept,  with  warships  ready  to 
evacuate  Portuguese  citizens  should  the  tide  of  war  flood 
this  peaceful  colony. 

The  wide  Avenida  Almeida  da  Riberior,  the  main 
street  of  Macao,  the  narrow  alleyways,  and  large  squares 
were  full  t>f  people  with  expressionless  faces,  seemingly 
not  caring  about  what  tomorrow  might  bring.  It  would  be 
1  difficult  to  find  out  just  who  is  a  friend  or  who  is  an  enemy 
here  and  the  Portuguese  make  no  attempt  to  hxik  into 
matters  deeply.  Security  measures,  they  maintain,  except 
for  the  protection  for  their  own  citizens,  would  be  futile. 

I  Apparently  there  will  be  no  second  Father  Rho  to  defend 
[  the  colony  should  invaders  come. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  Avenida  stands  the  Leal 
Senade  the  Palace  of  the  Senate  a  relic  from  old  times. 

1  This  is  the  place  where  Portuguese  patriots  schemed  to  free 
their  country  from  the  Spanish  overlords  centuries  ago. 
The  streets,  just  as  in  Canton,  are  “  sectionalised  ”  accord¬ 
ing  to  age-old  Chinese  customs.  There  is  the  Street  of  the 
Merchants,  the  Fishermen,  the  Cobblers  or  the  Carpenters, 
and,  also,  there  are  the  “  Streets  of  Many  Pleasures,” 
where,  behind  dragon-decorated  gates  men  are  lying  on  the 
matted  floors  stupified  by  opium,  or  sing-song  girls  play 
their  harps  for  the  ”  most  honourable  guests.”  The  Portu¬ 
guese  authorities  UH)k  upon  Chinese  activities  as  “  foreign 
alTairs,”  and  prefer  not  to  interfere  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  other  Far  Eastern  cities 
the  Asian  populace  overflows  into  the  European  quarters, 
but  in  Macao  it  is  quite  different.  As  we  entered  the 
Portuguese  section  of  the  city  from  the  Avenida  Vasco  da 


Mununient  erevteil  in  Muenu  to  comnivnwrate  the  Porlitfiue’tc 
victory  over  the  Dutch 


Gama,  we  found  the  same  quietness  and  aloofness  as  in 
the  cordt)ned  off  part  of  the  Inner  Harbour. 

At  the  end  of  Avenida  Vasco  da  Gama  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  great  explorer,  with  side  figures  representing 
the  epistxle  from  “  The  Luisiadas  ”  (the  poem  written  by 
Camoens,  the  great  Portuguese  poet)  when  Neptune  turns 
again.st  the  Portuguese  fleet  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Venus  defends  the  ships  carrying  them  forward  to  con¬ 
quests  and  explorations. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  square  stands  the  monument 
which  reminds  the  Portuguese  in  Macao  of  their  ancestors’ 
victories  against  Macao’s  invaders-  centuries  ago.  They 
liHik  with  pride  on  this  and  other  events  of  the  past,  seek¬ 
ing  inspiration  and  reassurance  to  face  their  present  plight. 
Most  of  them  still  believe  in  Portugal’s  great  historical 
destiny,  just  as  Camoens  did,  Camoens  who  spent  years  on 
the  island  and  wrote  most  of  his  “  Luisiadas  ”  there. 

Another  European  relic  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
built  in  the  19th  century  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
renovated  in  1922.  Mostly  Britishers.  Americans  and  a 
few  Dutchmen  are  buried  there.  The  warden  of  the 
cemetery  is  an  old  Englishman. 

“  Who  was  the  first  person  buried  here?”  1  enquired. 

‘‘Charles  Pattle,  sir,”  he  answered  readily.  Appar¬ 
ently  all  English  speaking  visitors  ask  him  the  same 
question.  “  He  died  in  the  year  when  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought.” 

And  then  Charles  Pattle  was  followed  by  others 
missionaries,  settlers,  traders,  writers  and  artists,  travellers 
and  adventurers,  sailors  from  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

On  top  of  Guia  Hill  stands  the  lighthouse,  the  first 
to  be  built  on  the  China  coast.  In  this,  too,  just  as  in  their 
explorations,  the  Portuguese  proved  to  be  the  pioneers. 

The  light-house  was  built  centuries  ago,  but,  among 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  churches  stands  the  ancient  wor¬ 
shipping  pilace  of  Ma  Kok  Miu,  or  Tien  How,  or  A-Ma, 
the  Queen  of  the  Chinese  Heaven.  The  legend  says  that 
it  was  built  when  she  herself  lived  on  earth  and  personally 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  shrine  which  was  erected 
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in  her  honour.  The  place  was  already  in  ruins  when  ihe 
first  Portuguese  arrived  in  Macao.  In  those  days  the 
island  was  called  Amagau. 

Progressive  Chinese  look  with  mixed  feelings  at  Portu¬ 
guese  rule  in  Macao  and  the  adjoining  two  little  islets  of 
Colowan  and  Taipa.  Most  of  them  opposed  the  corrupt 
Nationalist  Government,  but  would  not  like  to  see  the 
Communists  rule  Macao  either.  On  the  other  hand  they 
object  to  their  present  rulers  who  allow  licensed  gambling 
houses,  encourage  lotteries  and  are  not  too  harsh  on  opium 
smokers,  simply  because  all  these  things  mean  increased 
revenues. 

But  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  native 


population  who  are  completely  loyal  to  the  Portuguese  un^ 
would  hate  to  see  them  go.  These  are  the  half-castes  ani 
quarter-castes,  many  of  them  descendants  of  the  first  Portyj 
guese  colonists  who  intermarried  with  the  Chinese. 

When  we  embarked  on  a  British  steamer  to  make  thj 
.t7-mile  long  sea  trip  back  to  Hong  Kong,  through 
milky  fog  we  could  still  see  the  two  Portuguese  warshipi| 
and  the  soldiers  at  their  posts,  waiting  and  guarding  thi 
strange  colonial  outpost,  ready  for  all  emergencies,  whilj 
most  of  the  84,(KK)  Macaoites  who  live  in  the  colony  arj 
under  the  illusion  that  gambling,  opium,  sing-song  girls  anI 
a  bowl  of  rice  with  fish  are  the  only  worthwhile  things  iijof 
seek. 
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THRbE  years  ago  two  American  airmen  who  fiew  over 
Sakhalin,  presumably  on  a  reconnaissance  mission, 
spotted  a  strange  armada  of  ships  strung  out  across 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary  which  separates  Sakhalin  from  the 
Siberian  mainland.  The  flyers  reported  their  observations 

to  intelligence  and 
the  matter  was  pur¬ 
sued  from  there. 
Gradually  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  was 
going  on  was  pieced 
together. 

A  concrete  dam 
seven  and  a  half 
miles  in  width  was 
being  spanned  across 
the  Gulf,  and  five 
hundred  thousand 
deportees  had  been 
mustered  to  complete 
the  project  in  five 
years. 

Sakhalin  itself, 
ceded  to  the  Soviets 
by  Japan  in  1945,  would  hardly  justify  such  a  gargantuan 
effort.  The  island,  just  short  of  14,000  sq.  miles  in  area, 
has  mediocre  deposits  of  coal,oil,naphtha,alluvial  gold  and 
timber.  The  motive  reason  for  this  grand  project  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Vladivostok,  Russia’s  most  important 
Far  Eastern  port,  is  ice-bound  throughout  the  long  winter. 
Cold  currents  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  have  consistently 
paralysed  the  port  facilities  for  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  new  dam  is  to  deflect  this  current  and  Vladivostok 
will  be  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round. 

Oceanographers  are,  however,  disturbed  that  the 
Soviet  move  may  bring  about  a  far-reaching  climatic 
change  in  certain  Asian  countries.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  huge  masses  of  water  are  constantly  on  the  move  with 
cold  currents  pulling  south  from  the  Poles  to  the  Equator. 


As  S(.H)n  as  cold  currents  strike  against  coastlines,  they  urJ 
driven  upwards.  This  is  a  natural  process  and  its  sequel T1 
has  little  effect  on  the  climate  unless  this  collision  again* 
land  occurs  in  sub-tropic  or  tropic  regions.  In  that  casJ 
the  current  mingles  with  surface  water  that  may  be  fronj 
15  to  20  degrees  warmer.  The  result  is  almost  inevitable, 
if  the  mixture  of  waters  varying  in  temperature  occurs  ii 
the  vicinity  of  land.  Fog  begins  to  form,  the  temperature 
drops  and  the  incidence  of  rain  is  radically  reduced.  The 
climate  becomes  drier  as  a  result  of  a  fall  in  humidity  anc 
fertile  soil  is  turned  into  sterile  desert. 


wl 


A  case  to  point :  The  so-called  Benguela  Stream  ha; 
parched  100,000  sq.  miles  of  land  between  Walvis  Bay  anil 
the  Orange  river  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Kalahari  Desert.  This  is  known  as  Namaqualand  and 
much  the  same  has  happened  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  Ir 
1951  a  strange  phenomenon  occurred  off  the  Peruvian 
coast.  Millions  of  sea  birds  died  when  the  cold  current 
of  water  failed  to  impel  themselves  upwards  with  the 
upshot  that  there  was  no  disemboguement  of  planklor 
aquatic  organisms,  needed  by  the  seabirds  which  follow  tht 
icy  currents.  Millions  of  birds  instead  of  excreting  tlx 
valuable  fertilising  agent  guano,  which  Peru  exploits  as « 
commercial  article,  simply  died  because  there  was  m 
plankton.  Coastal  strips  of  land  were  saturated  with  rain 

Certain  alterations  in  Pacific  currents  followed  b) 
temperature  reductions  are  doing  strange  things  to  soitk 
islands.  The  coral  reefs  engirdling  Tahiti  are  no  longa 
forming  and  they  have  largely  disappeared  around  the 
Marshall  Islands.  As  these  coral  formations  wear  away, 
the  surf  can  invade  the  islands  themselves  and  erode  the 
land. 

Japan’s  climate  is  sub-tropic  in  the  south,  but  tem¬ 
perate  in  the  north.  Rain  is  plentiful  and  monsoon  winds 
carry  the  moisture  right  into  the  mountains.  The  east 
coast  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  has  a  climate  that  is 
determined  by  the  “  Kuru  Shio,”  a  warm  sea  current  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Philippines  and  lapping  against  Japan’s  east 
shore.  That  is  how  nature  has  shaped  things.  The  frigid 
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masses  of  water  from  the  Okhotsk  Sea  propelled  them¬ 
selves  through  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  spearheading  into  the 
southern  Sea  of  Japan.  The  temperatures  of  these  water 
currents  is  13  degrees  below  those  dominating  Japanese 
coastal  waters.  Their  influence  is  unmistakable.  Five 
hundred  miles  north  of  Tokio,  the  Soviet  Pacific  terminus 
of  Vladivostok  has  felt  their  frigid  brunt  for  time  im¬ 
memorial  and  even  Korea’s  climate  has  far  sharper  con¬ 
trasts  between  summer  and  winter  than  Japan. 

The  new  barrier  is  intended  to  repel  the  cold  currents 
from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  sending  them  down  the  east  coast 
of  Japan  instead.  The  Kuru  Shio  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
as  far  north  as  Sakhalin,  thus  raising  oceanic  temperatures 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  there  being 
no  resistance  from  the  Okhotsk  currents  which  have  been 
guided  into  the  Pacific  away  from  the  Asiatic  shoreline. 

No  one  quite  knows  what  will  ultimately  happen. 
The  cold  and  therefore  heavier  water  masses  of  the 
Okhotsk  currents  will  sink  into  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
when  clashing  with  the  Kuru  Shio  to  the  east  of  Japan. 
The  chances  are  that  these  cold  water  currents  might  lose 
themselves  at  those  depths,  and  yet  they  could  burst  forth 
to  the  warmer  surface  and  change  the  climate.  The  coral 
reefs  would  disappear  and  Japan  would  enter  a  new  phase 
in  its  long  history,  a  phase  whose  economic  developments 
would  influence  all  Asia. 

STATEMENTS 
ON  KOREA 

By  H.  E,  the  Korean  Minister  in  Gt,  Britain, 
Mr,  Myo  Mook  Lee 

'pHE  recent  peace  overtures  emanating  from  the  Kremlin 
*  and  the  Peking  regime  have  animated  to  a  somewhat  higher 
degree  the  hopes  of  all  free  peoples  for  a  peace  that  has  been 
hitherto  denied  them  by  the  very  same  sources. 

The  Korean  people  wish  to  share  in  the  general  optimism 
now  pervading  the  free  world  as  a  result  of  the  above.  How¬ 
ever,  their  hopes  are  tempered  with  genuine  fears  and  their 
optimism  conditioned  with  caution  and  vigilance.  With  no 
concrete  actions  and  deeds  on  the  part  of  the  communists  to 
substantiate  this  sudden  phenomenal  change  of  their  attitude, 
the  free  world  must  he  sure  whether  this  is  not  another  com¬ 
munist  strategem  to  consolidate  their  weakened  positions  at 
home  and  to  divide  the  united  stand  of  the  democratic  world 
which  has  hitherto  proved  indomitable  and  effective.  The 
memory  is  still  indelibly  fresh  of  another  communist  peace 
overture  of  nearly  two  years  ago  which  resulted  in  no  peace  but 
provided  opportunities  to  the  then  shattered  communist 
aggressors  to  reinvigorate  their  remnant  troops  into  a  forceful 
factor  that  has  now  to  be  very  much  accounted  with  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Allied  nations. 

Molotov's  gesture  in  releasing  the  diplomats  and  mission¬ 
aries.  who  have  been  detained  in  the  hands  of  communists  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  and  the  apparent  willingness 
of  the  Chinese  and  Korean  communists  for  the  «xchange  of 
lick  and  wounded  prisoners-of-wnr.  augur  well,  but  their  genuine 
intentions  remain  to  be  seen. 


Every  Korean  is  anxious  for  peace,  but  no  Korean  will 
accept  any  armistice  propo.sal  which  falls  short  of  the  following 
conditions ; 

1.  The  Chinese  Communist  forces  must  withdraw  com¬ 

pletely  from  Korea. 

2.  The  North  Korean  puppet  troops  must  be  disarmed. 

.1.  The  Republic  of  Korea  must  be  represented  at  any 
international  discussion  or  debate  on  the  Korean  issue. 

4.  The  principles  of  voluntary  repatriation  must  be 
enforced. 

.S.  The  extension  of  the  full  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  that  part  of  its  territory 
which  has  been  in  occupation  by  the  Communists. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  shall  not  consider  as  legally  binding 
any  plans  or  actions  which  infringe  its  sovereignty  or  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  territory. 

Any  peace  settlement  based  on  a  divided  Korea  shall  never 
be  acceptable  to  Koreans,  and  will  certainly  lead  to  a  new 
global  war. 

By  Yongjeung  Kim,  President,  Korean 

Affairs  Institute,  Washington 

HE  recent  communist  overture  for  a  truce  in  Korea  gives 
the  United  .States  an  opportunity  to  seize  from  the  Kremlin 
the  diplomatic  initiative,  which  so  far  has  been  neglected. 
Moscow  and  Peking  today  are  reaping  their  propaganda  harvest. 
This  could  he  turned  in  the  United  States'  favour  by  employing 
but  a  modicum  of  common  sense  plus  an  imaginative  overall 
peace  plan. 

Exchanging  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  and  effecting  a  truce 
cannot  alone  eliminate  the  frustrating  problem  of  Korea  or 
bring  about  peace.  They  are  only  a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  The 
danger  of  renewed  warfare  will  be  ever  present  if  Korea  remains 
divided  under  two  armed  camps. 

The  United  .States  can  now  seize  the  initiative  and  propose 
a  settlement  of  the  entire  Korean  question  on  the  following 
basis : 

1.  Unification  of  Korea  under  a  central  government 
established  through  a  general  nation-wide  election  under 
the  supervision  of  a  neutral  commission. 

2.  Guaranteed  neutralization  of  Korea  through  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States.  Russia,  China  and  Great 
Britain  that  they  will  respect  Korean  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  and  refrain  from  seeking  any  special 
economic,  political  or  military  privileges.  In  return. 
Korea  to  pledge  strict  neutrality  and  open  all  her  ports  to 
all  nations  on  equal  terms  for  commercial  intercourse. 
A  neutral  commission  should  be  stationed  in  Korea  for 
a  period  of  three  years  to  observe  and  report  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  implementation  of  these  pledges. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  under  the  supervision 
of  the  neutral  commission  as  stKin  as  a  central  Korean 
government  is  established. 

4.  All-out  reconstruction  of  Korea,  financed  by  assessing  all 
nations  of  the  world  one  per  cent,  of  their  annual  mili¬ 
tary  budgets,  until  the  country  is  thoroughly  re¬ 
habilitated. 

Since  1943  1  have  advocated  establishment  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent.  truly  democratic  Korea,  under  the  dominance  of  no  power 
or  group  of  powers.  I  consistently  warned  against  the 
dangers  resulting  from  an  arbitrary  division  of  my  country  and 
as  early  as  1946  I  stated  that  unless  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
pulled  out  of  Korea,  World  War  III  might  begin  there. 

Now,  at  long  last,  after  the  near  annihilation  of  my  home¬ 
land.  it  is  once  again  possible  to  establish  a  new  nation  unfettered 
by  an  arbitrary  division.  It  is  altogether  practical  and  would 
prove  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
Korea  for  this  great  Government  to  present  the  world  with  a 
positive  peace  plan  which  would  realize  the  oft-repeated  but 
unaccomplished  objective  of  the  United  Nations:  Establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent,  democratic  state  of  Korea. 
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CHINA,  U.N.  AND  THE  KOREAN  WAR  | 

By  Sir  John  Pratt  f 


The  truth  about  the  Korean  war  has  been  so  sedul¬ 
ously  hushed  up  that  the  public  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  an  armistice  in  Korea  would  end  the 
danger  of  the  war  being  extended  into  China.  This 
illusion  has  been  to  some  extent  dispelled  by  President 
Eisenhower’s  announcement  on  the  subject  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet.  The  public,  for  the  most  part  groping  in  the  dark, 
have  now  begun  to  realise  that  American  policy  towards 
China  is  a  greater  threat  to  world  peace  than  the  war  in 
Korea;  public  meetings  are  being  held  all  over  the  country 
but  the  speeches  made  and  the  resolutions  moved'  show 
that  there  is  still  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind.  No  one 
points  out,  for  example,  that  for  more  than  three  years. 
America  has  been  using  Formosa  as  a  base  for  commit¬ 
ting  aggression  against  China  and  that  if  America  withdrew 
from  Formosa  the  rest,  including  peace  in  Korea,  would 
follow  automatically.  Meetings  are  called  to  “  demand  a 
cea.se  fire  in  Korea”  but  the  Americans  have  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  belief  that  China’s  attitude  in  the  armistice 
negotiations  is  the  only  obstacle  to  peace. 

From  the  beginning  China  has  made  it  clear  that  she 
will  agree  to  an  armistice  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is 


to  be  followed  by  a  political  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  two  things,  namely  (1)  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Korea  leaving  the  Koreans  to  effect 
the  unification  of  their  country  without  foreign  interfer¬ 
ence.  and  (2)  withdrawal  of  America  from  Formosa  and 
admission  of  the  Peking  government  to  the  United  Nations.. 
The  Americans  are  determined  that  no  such  political  con¬ 
ference  shall  be  held.  Therefore,  whenever  the  armistice 
negotiations  reach  a  point  where  a  successful  conclusion 
is  in  sight,  the  Americans,  by  some  crafty  trick  or  by 
some  act  of  violence,  such  as  the  bombing  of  the  Yalu ' 
dams,  make  sure  that  they  shall  be  broken  off.  When 
Nehru  put  forward  a  proposal  for  repatriation  of  pri- 
.soners  the  Americans  rejected  it  out  of  hand  and  they 
later  accepted  the  amended  proposal  only  after  they 
learned  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  China.  The  Peking 
government  insist  that  the  question  of  repatriation  must , 
be  dealt  with  by  the  political  conference  and  not  by  aj 
separate  commission  as  suggested  by  India.  They  refuse, 
to  be  tricked  into  agreeing  to  an  armistice  only  to  find 
that  excuses  are  made  for  not  ccmvening  the  political! 
conference.  ^ 
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The  Americans  believe  that  if  they  go  on  killing 
Chinese  in  Korea  a  time  will  come  when  the  Peking 
government  will  abandon  the  struggle.  They  have  not  yet 
realised  that  the  Chinese  will  not  submit  to  Formosa  being 
used  by  America  as  a  base  from  which  to  stir  up  revolu¬ 
tion  and  from  which  to  dominate,  menace,  bomb  and  ulti¬ 
mately  invade  the  mainland.  In  1949  the  National  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  disintegrated  and  in  December  Chiang 
Kai-shek  fled  to  Formosa.  President  Truman  then  form¬ 
ally  announced  on  January  5,  1950,  that  Formosa  was 
already  legally  a  province  of  China  and  that  the  United 
States  would  not  pursue  a  policy  which  would  lead  to 
involvement  in  the  civil  war  between  Formosa  and  the 
mainland.  This  statement  was  violently  attacked  by  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  and  l^nator  McCarthy 
started  the  famous  witchhunt  which  frightened  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  into  believing  that  the  country  was  being 
betrayed  by  the  Communists  in  the  State  Department. 
Within  a  few  months  Truman  was  compelled  to  go  back- 
on  his  word  and  adopt  the  policy  favoured  by  the  China 
Lobby  and  the  Pentagon  who  insisted  that  the  United 
States  must  plunge  the  world  into  a  vast  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme,  surround  Communist  Asia  with  a  ring  of  atom 
bomb  bases,  include  both  Formosa  and  Korea  in  America's 
line  of  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  continue  to  exclude  China 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Some  pretext  had  to  be  found  for  this  dramatic  change 
of  policy.  By  June  the  matter  had  become  urgent  for 
the  Peking  government  was  about  to  take  possession 
of  Formosa,  the  South  Korean  government  was  disintegrat¬ 
ing  and  the  North  Koreans  had  a  plan  for  the  unification 
of  their  country  by  agreement.  Russia  might  at  any 
moment  return  to  Ihe  Security  Council  and  the  United 
Nations  were  preparing  to  allow  the  Peking  government  to 
tKcupy  the  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  reserved  for 
China.  The  two  Defence  Chiefs,  Louis  Johnson  and 
Omar  Bradley,  flew  to  Tokyo  to  consult  MacArthur.  They 
flew  back  to  Washington  on  June  24.  Syngman  Rhee 
invaded  North  Korea  at  dawn  on  June  25  and  the  Security 
Council,  that  same  day  with  no  evidence  at  all,  declared 
North  Korea  the  aggressor.  President  Truman  called  a 
conference  that  evening  at  Blair  House  and  Omar  Bradley 
read  a  “  top  secret  ”  memorandum  in  which  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  expounded  at  great  length  his  views  on  Formosa. 
The  gist  of  it  was  that  after  World  War  Jl  the  western 
strategic  frontier  of  the  United  States  shifted  to  the  chain 
of  islands  extending  in  an  arc  from  the  Aleutians  to  the 
Marianas.  “From  this  island  chain  we  can  dominate  with 
air  power  every  Asiatic  port  from  Vladivostok  to  Singa¬ 
pore  .  .  .  The  geographic  location  of  Formosa  is  such 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  power  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  it  constitutes  an  enemy  salient  in  the  very  centre  of 
this  defensive  perimeter  .  .  .  This  would  shift  any  future 
battle  area  5,000  miles  eastwards  to  our  own  home  coasts.” 

President  Truman  found  these  arguments  so  convinc¬ 
ing  that  he  gave  orders  that  same  evening,  June  25,  that 
the  Seventh  Fleet  should  sail  from  the  Philippines  to  For¬ 


mosa.  T  wo  days  later  he  announced  the  orders  he  had 
given  to  the  fleet  and  said  that  this  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Both 
China  and  Russia  had  been  taken  completely  by  surprise 
and  it  was  only  then  that  they  realized  that  the  civil  war 
in  Korea  had  been  started  to  provide  Truman  with  the 
pretext  he  needed  for  seizing  Formosa.  For  many  months 
past  the  Nationalists  on  Formosa  had  been  blockading 
the  coast  of  China  and  Iximbing  Shanghai  and  other  cities 
but  the  fighting  in  Korea  did  not  become  a  direct  menace 
to  China’s  security  until  General  MacArthur  led  a  United 
Nations  army  across  the  38th  parallel  and  marched  to  the 
Yalu  river.  It  was  then  that  a  Chinese  army  intervened 
and  it  was  for  this  that  China  was  branded  an  aggressor. 

If  Russia  sent  her  navy  to  seize  an  island  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  Vladivostok;  and  if  she  then  sent  an  army  to  intervene 
in  a  Mexican  civil  war  and  impose  a  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  on  Mexico;  and  if  a  Russian  general  led  this  army 
to  the  Texan  border,  the  United  States  would  raise  an 
army  of  many  millions  and  would  not  cease  fighting  until 
Russia  had  withdrawn  her  army  from  Mexico  and  her 
navy  from  the  Caribbean.  But  Americans  have  not  yet 
realised  that  the  Chinese,  rather  than  submit  to  being 
bullied  by  America,  will  go  on  fighting  till  the  end  of 
time. 

On  January  5,  1950,  President  Truman  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  give  no  military  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  but  he  omitted  to  mention  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  such  activities  as  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Shanghai,  the  blockade  of  the  coast  and  the  stirring 
up  of  revolution  on  the  mainland  all  of  which  were  paid 
for  out  of  grants  made  by  Congress  for  economic  aid. 
On  June  27.  1950,  Truman  announced  that  the  Seventh 
Fleet  would  prevent  any  attacks  by  Formosa  on  the  main¬ 
land.  The  attacks  ceased  for  ten  days.  They  were  then 
resumed  and,  with  the  enormously  increased  grants  made 
by  Congress,  they  have  been  carried  on  up  to  now  without 
intermission  and  on  an  ever  increasing  scale.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  in  particular  have  caused  more  des¬ 
truction  and  more  human  suffering  than  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  direct  invasion  by  the  Nationalist  army.  When 
President  Eisenhower  announced  that  the  Seventh  Fleet 
would  no  longer  be  employed  to  protect  China  against 
attacks  from  Formosa  this  was  just  another  clever  lie,  for 
these  attacks  have  never  ceased. 

It  seems  absurd  that  meetings  should  be  called  “  to 
protest  against  recent  threats  to  peace  from  Formosa.”  If 
we  are  ever  to  recover  our  national  self  respect  we  should 
refuse  to  be  associated  any  longer  with  the  war  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  China  and  Korea  which  America  is  waging 
with  the  active  assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  insist  that  the  Kuomintang  remnant,  who  have 
taken  refuge  on  Formosa,  be  no  longer  recognised  as  the 
government  of  China;  we  should  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Korea  and  demand  that  America  withdraw  from  For¬ 
mosa.  That  is  the  only  wise  and  honourable  policy  this 
country  can  adopt. 
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Buriiiii 

Nationalisl  Chinese  reports  say  that  the 
Governments  of  Rangoon  and  Peking 
have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  driving 
Kuomintang  troops  out  of  north-east 
Burma  and  that  a  Chinese  Communist 
army  of  ISO.tHK)  men  is  massed  over  the 
border  ready  to  support  the  Burmese. 
Further  reports  state  that  Communist 
planes  have  flown  over  the  Kuomintang- 
held  areas  and  dropped  pamphlets  calling 
on  the  troops  to  surrender.  These  reports 
are  probably  more  indicative  of  Formosa's 
effort  to  prove  that  ,all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  them  are  Communists  than  of 
the  actual  truth. 

China 

Leaders  of  various  people's  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  voicing  their  enthusiastic 
support  for  Chou  En-lai's  statement  on 
the  Korean  armistice  negotiations.  Li 
Chi-shen,  chairman  of  the  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee  reiterated  that 
the  statement  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
full  repatriation  of  prisoners  as  provided 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  A  large  part  of 
the  propaganda  in  connection  with  the 
peace  proposals  has  been  directed  towards 
Japan,  appealing  to  the  Japanese  people 
before  the  election  to  throw  out  the  Yos- 
hida  Government  so  that  progressive  ele¬ 
ments  in  government  could  hasten  the 
departure  of  American  occupation  forces 
and  open  up  trade  with  China. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month  Kuz¬ 
netsov.  the  new  Russian  Ambassador  to 
China,  presented  his -credentials  to  Mao 
I  se-tung.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was 
reported  that,  owing  to  demand,  50.tH)() 
copies  of  Malenkov's  portrait  were  on 
sale.  Great  interest,  it  is  said,  is  being 
shown  in  the  Russian  language,  more  than 
5,(K)0  pe^iple  having  registered  with  the 
Russian  language  class  in  Shanghai.  Many 
Chinese  scientists  have  undergone  a  four- 
month  course  in  the  language  and  .were 
now  ab'e  to  read  Russian  scientitic  books. 

Formosa 

I  here  has  been  a  great  reaction  against 
the  peace  move  of  Chou-En-lai,  which  has 
been  described  as  a  trap  and  a  “  Molotov 
trick.”  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Nationalist  Government.  Mr.  Yeh,  has  said 
that  Peking  is  testing  the  Eisenhower  “get 
tough  policy  ”  to  see  whether  it  is  a  bubble 
that  can  be  pricked.  Mr.  Yeh  also  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  peace  proposals  the 
Nationalists  would  “continue  to  prepare 
for  the  eventual  landing  on  the  mainland.” 
And  Mr.  Rankin,  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
when  presenting  his  credentials  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  said  that  the  American  military 
advisory  group  on  Formosa  had  recom- 
ended  to  Washington  the  speedy  delivery 
of  arms  for  defensive  or  offensive  action. 


Iiido-Chiiia 

I  he  Viet  Minh  ai  iny  last  month  made 
a  rapid  advance  westwards  across  the 
borders  of  Laos  and  forced  the  French 
garrison  at  .Sam  Neua,  in  the  north,  to 
retreat.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
why  the  armies  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  should 
be  pushing  in  another  direction,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  rains  arc  about  due. 
It  is  thought  that  perhaps  the  main  reason 
is  political,  and  they  wish  to  gain  more 
suppiort  for  their  cause  in  the  guise  of 
a  liberating  army  when  the  rains  are 
finished  in  the  autumn,  having  established 
themse'ves  during  the  rainy  season. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  advance  the 
Government  of  Laos  appealed  to  the  “free 
world”  for  help.  The  French  supported 
the  plea,  but  technically,  with  Laos  not 
being  an  independent  member  of  tbe 
United  Nations.  n»)  help  can  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  them  from  that  source  unless 
the  French  specifically  pul  the  case  them¬ 
selves. 

Iiidimesia 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Wilopo 
Cabinet  there  were  a  number  of  diverse 
comments  in  the  Indonesian  Press.  Si>me 
accused  Wilopo  of  so  much  caution  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affairs  that  the  work  of  the 
Cabinet  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Other  papers  said  that  the  Cabinet  had 
shown  ability  but  had  achieved  little,  while 
MerJeka  stated  that  the  Wilopo  Cabinet 
had  shown  more  failure  than  ability,  and 
the  paper  wondered  why  it  had  remained 
so  long  in  office. 

Japan 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month  the 
•Secretary-Cieneral  of  the  Right  Wing 
Socialist  Party  promised  that  after  the 
election  he  would  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  Socialist  coalition.  He  warned  the 
left  wing  .Socialists  that  “  unless  the  two 
Socialist  parties  unite  the  Liberals  will 
probably  grasp  the  reins  of  government 
again.”  Although  there  are  great  and 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
Socialist  factions,  it  is  not  so  wide  a  hiatus 
as  between  .Socialists  and  Conservatives; 
Haloyama.  president  of  the  break-away 
Liberal  parly  has  said  that  peace  negotia 
tions  should  go  forward  with  Russia  and 
Ctrmmunist  China. 

Repatriates  from  China  continue  to 
arrive  in  their  homeland.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  .^0,(HK)  whom  China  agreed  to  return 
are  baek.  Japanese  authorities  at  first 
feared  that  the  repatriates  would  be  so 
deeply  indoctrinated  with  Communist 
ideology  and  thought  that  they  would  be 
potentially  dangerous  as  a  Communist 
nucleus,  but  it  now  appears  that  what  in¬ 
doctrination  theie  has  been  is  purely 
superficial  and  gives  no  cause  for  anxiety 
to  the  authorities. 

Pakistan 

Khwaja  Nazimuddin  and  his  whole 
eabinet  were  summarily  dismissed  last 


month  by  Mr.  (ihulam  Mohammad,  the 
Governor-General  through  a  section  of  ihc 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1935  which 
is  still  valid  under  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Mohammad  Ali,  former 
Pakistan  Ambassador  to  Washington  wnt 
asked  by  the  Governor-General  to  form 
a  Government,  which  he  has  done.  Sir 
Zafrullah  Khan  remains  as  Foreign  Minis 
ter,  and  Chaudhri  Mohammed  Ali  is  still 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  Becau.se  he 
claimed  to  have  the  confidence  of  th. 
Legislative  Assembly,  Mr.  Nazimuddir 
refused  at  first  to  accept  Mr.  Ghularr, 
Mohammad's  demand  for  his  resignation 
but  said  eventually  that  the  serious  situa 
tion  in  the  country  demanded  that  he 
should  not  do  anything  that  would  weaken 
Pakistan  internally  or  in  the  world  as  s 
whole.  The  situation  was  brought  about, 
it  seems,  because  the  Government  oi 
Nazimuddin  was  not  strong  enough  Ic 
provide  the  effective  leadership  which  was 
needed  to  avert  the  parlous  economic  stale 
of  the  country  and  other  troubles,  internal 
and  external,  which  were  rapidly  besetting 
it. 

Khwaja  .Sahabuddin,  the  Frontier 
Governor,  said  at  the  annual  jirgu  held 
near  Peshawar  early  in  April,  that  it  wav 
deplorable  that  tribesmen  should  still 
possess  the  habits  of  pre-lslamic  Arabs 
He  asked  tribesmen  to  prove  that  thes 
were  Muslims  by  their  character  and 
action,  and  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  kno« 
why  they  demanded  the  so-called  Pakh- 
toonistan.  They  lived  in  the  largest  Islamic 
State,  and  it  was  up  to  them  to  get  the 
utmost  benefit  from  it. 

Philippines 

The  contents  of  the  memorandum  sent 
by  the  Government  in  Manila  to  the 
Japanese  on  reparations  have  not  been 
revealed,  but  a  mission  of  four  Japanese 
are  in  Manila  preparing  the  way  for  an 
agreement  by  which  Japan  will  salvage 
ships  as  part  of  the  payment  for  repara¬ 
tions.  The  opposition  party  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines — the  Nacionalistas — have  for  some 
time  made  it  their  policy  to  agitate  fora 
clarification  of  what  Japan  is  going  to  pay. 
and  with  the  presidential  elections  immin 
enl  they  are  beginning  to  press  the  point 
to  such  an  extent  that  President  Quirino  i> 
being  forced  to  do  something  as  an  earnest 
of  his  intention  to  take  the  matter  as 
seriously  as  his  opposition. 

Thailand 

The  superintendent  of  the  Police,  at  a 
press  conference  in  Bangkok  last  month, 
said  that  Kuomintang  troops  and  materials 
reported  to  have  passed  through  Thailand 
on  the  way  to  the  Nationalist  force  in 
Burma  had  not  done  so  with  the  eonniv- 
ance  of  the  Siamese  authorities.  Although 
small-scale  smuggling  was  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent,  he  said,  large-scale  smuggling,  as 
recently  reported  in  the  foreign  press,  was 
imgsossib'e.  Thailand  was  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  neighbouring  countries  to 
prevent  such  smuggling,  he  stated. 
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Radio  and  Radar  Technique 

By  A.  T.  Starr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.I.E.E.  A  book  for  designers  and  other 
advanced  workers  and  students,  surveying  present-day  knowledge 
of  the  essential  methods  and  techniques  of  radio  and  radar,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  noise,  micro-wave  techniques,  wave-forms, 
pulse-circuit  techniques,  and  the  fundamental  behaviour  of  elec¬ 
tronic  tubes.  With  919  illustrations.  830  pages.  75s.net. 


The  Induction  Motor 


By  Herbert  Vickers,  Ph.D.,  M.Eng.,  A.Inst.P.,  F.P.S.L,  M.l  E.E., 
F.A.I.E.E.;  Member  of  the  Association  of  Consulting  Engineers  of 
London.  An  authoritative  textbook,  covering  the  theory,  design  and 
applications  of  induction  motors.  This  edition  includes  new  material 
of  single-phase  machines,  selsyns,  the  three-phase  series  and  shunt 
commutator  motors,  a  new  theory  of  the  single-phase  motor  and 
other  important  developments.  With  over  270  illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  70s.  net. 


Structural 

Geology 

By  Marland  P.  Billings,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geology,  Harvard 
University.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  textbook  by  a  leading 
American  authority. 
Illustrated  with  19  plaus  and 
336  drawings  473  pages 
SOs.  net 
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/A  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
developments  in  the  use  of  films,  filmstrips, 
television,  broadcasting,  wallsheets,  epidia¬ 
scopes,  gramophones,  tape-recorders,  play 
material,  and  other  aural,  visual  and  tactual 
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experience. 
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Public  Administration  in  IVfalaya  hy  S.  W.  Jonfs,  c.m.g. 

{Royal  Institute  oj  International  Affairs,  15s.) 

This  book  by  Mr.  Jones,  a  former  Colonial  Secretaiy 
of  the  Old  Straits  Settlements  Government,  is.  as  its  title 
denotes,  concerned  with  public  admini.stration  in  Malaya 
from  1786  to  the  end  of  1951.  To  those  who  need  a  factual 
but  compres.sed  historical,  constitutional  and  economk 
account  of  Malaya  in  this  pericxi  the  book  is  valuable 
Indeed,  Mr.  Jones  has  been  able  to  provide  a  remarkable 
amount  of  information  in  223  pages  and  all  who  are 
interested  but  not  knowledgeable  in  the  machinery  which 
makes  a  colonial  government  ‘  tick  over  ’  will  find  much 
useful  material  in  this  work.  It  is  also  a  handy  reference 
book  for  those  who  want  an  up-to-date  authority  on  their 
shelves. 

Naturally,  the  need  for  compression  sometimes  leadi 
Mr.  Jones  to  make  .statements  which  would  benefit  from  a 
certain  amount  of  amplification;  for  instance,  he  says  that 
“  the  p(3tential  miseries  of  the  mui  tsai  had  been  ended 
with  the  outlawing  of  the  system."  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance  had  so  easily  vanquished 
this  ancient  system  of  child  domestic  servitude.  So  loo, 
his  statement  that  before  the  second  world  war  “  Malaya 
was  a  happy  land  and  this  happiness  was  the  achievement 
of  the  British  ’’  must,  presumably  be  read  as  meaning  that 
there  was  little  political  activity  in  Malaya,  pcvssibly  a  .senior 
civil  servant’s  definition  of  a  happy  land,  not  that  the  people 
them.selves  were  necessarily  happy.  The  inter-war  slump 
in  world  trade  hit  Malaya  hard,  as  Malaya  had  its  eggs  in 
two  baskets,  rubber  and  tin.  The  Government  and  the  big 
industrial  and  commercial  companies  weathered  the  storm 
by  throwing  overboard  not  only  the  passengers  but  mosi 
of  the  crew.  The  Government  was  chiefly  to  blame  as 
with  its  reserves  it  could  easily  have  undertaken  large  .scak 
and  badly  needed  public  works.  It  was  one  of  the  defects 
of  the  old  Crown  Colony  system  that  it  was  tiw  mucli 
under  the  financial  thumb  of  the  Treasury  yellow  buttun 
Mandarins  in  Whitehall.  These  years  of  depression  werej 
time  of  great  hardship  for  all  races  in  Malaya. 
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Mr.  Jones  argues  that  larger  military  forces  could  noi 
properly  have  been  provided  from  the  local  inhabitants 
By  so  doing  he  may  strengthen  all  those  out-moded  bui 
powerful  elements  in  Whitehall,  particularly  in  the  War 
Office,  and  in  Colonial  Governments,  which  have  alwaysl 
fought  a  stout  campaign  against  larger  colonial  forces 
chiefly  on  financial  grounds.  There  never  has  been  am 
real  logic  in  these  arguments  and  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
unable  to  make  a  better  case  than  others  before  him.  In 
fact  one  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  people  of  an\ 
country  is  its  defence  and  no  amount  of  talk  is  a  sub.stitute. 
as  Malaya  found  when  the  Japanese  invaded  the  country. 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Jones' 
political  opinions  are  believed  to  be  less  valuable  than  his 
facts  and  this  may  be  so.  but  his  opinions  are  tho.se  of  a 
senior  Colonial  civil  servant  and  are  entitled,  therefivre.  m 
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great  weight.  What  we  all  have  to  remember,  however,  is 
the  tremendous  racial,  political  and  economic  tension  in 
Malaya  and  the  fact  that  in  it  a  drama  is  being  played 
against  the  wider  back-cloth  of  events  in  South-East  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  The  difficulty  in  a  brxik  like  this,  with 
its  limited  objective,  is  to  relate  the  background  to  the 
foreground.  A  butterfly  on  a  pin  is  certainly  a  butterfly 
but  no  one  can  say  that  he  knows  what  a  butterfly  is  until 
he  has  seen  it  in  flight. 

Mr.  .lones’  brxik  is  not  one  of  those  which  make  you 
feel  the  steamy  heat  of  Malaya  and  its  pungent  smells, 
animal,  vegetable  and  human  but  there  are  numerous  brxiks 
which  conjure  up  this  picture  and  few  like  this,  which 
provides  so  many  of  the  basic  facts  of  Malayan  life. 

OiMORI 

The  World  in  March.  1939.  Edited  hy  Arnoi  n  Toynbi  i 
and  Frank  T.  Ashton-Gwatkin  (Oxford  University 
Press,  45.V.) 

The  Middle  East  in  the  War  hy  CiioRrii  Kirk  (Oxford 
University  Press,  42.v.) 

.Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1947-48  hy  Pi  Ti  R  Cai  \'(i- 
t’ORl  SSI  (Oxford  University  Press,  45.v.) 

Every  student  of  foreign  affairs,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  will  welcome  the  reappearance  of  Chatham 
House’s  admirable  international  surveys  after  an  interval 
nf  more  than  a  decade.  The  task  of  bridging  the  war-time 
gap  was  obviously  a  forrhidable  one,  but  a  successful  start 
has  now  been  made  and  The  World  in  March,  /V.tV.  and 
The  Middle  East  in  the  War  are  the  first  two  volumes  to 
be  published  out  of  the  dozen  or  so  planned  to  cover  the 
period  between  1939  and  1946. 

The  former,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  survey  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  international  situation  as  it  appeared 
at  that  time  to  the  calculating  gaze  of  the  aggressor  powers, 
notably  Germany  and  Japan.  It  was  probably  inevitable 
that  such  a  monumental  work  should  be  the  work  of 
numerous  hands,  but  this  has  unfortunately  somewhat 
weakened  the  sense  of  unity  and  mounting  tension  which 
the  reader  should  gain  from  a  grand  tour  of  the  world  at 
this  crucial  period  in  its  history.  The  contrast  between 
the  philosophical  approach  of  Dr.  Toynbee  himself  in,  for 
instance,  his  chapter  on  the  impact  of  the  West  on  Japan, 
and  the  factual  approach  of  such  contributors  as  Katharine 
Duff  on  Italy  or  Victor  Purcell  on  South-East  Asia  is 
particularly  noticeable. 

On  the  whole  the  part  of  the  survey  dealing  with  the 
Far  East  is  better  than  the  one  on  the  Americas,  if  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  that  on  Europe.  H.  V.  Hodson’s 
treatment  of  India  is  disappointing  particularly  in  his 
omi.ssion  of  any  general  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
Indian  army  and  the  early  subversive  activities  of  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose-  but  the  .section  on  Burma  by  F.  S.  V. 
Donnison  on  the  other  hand  is  a  model  of  clarity  and 
comprehensiveness. 

Mr.  Kirk’s  stiidv  of  The  Middle  East  in  the  War  is  of 
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less  immediate  interest  to  readers  chiefly  concerned  with 
Asian  affairs,  though  the  chapters  on  Axis  activities  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  provide  a  fascinating  variation  on 
the  theme  of  Central  Asia  and  the  “  Great  Game.”  The 
author  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  military  historian  and 
leans  fairly  heavily  on  official  despatches  in  his  account  of 
the  military  campaigns,  but  here  again  it  is  strange  to  find 
no  mention  of  the  considerable  contribution  made  by  Indian 
contingents  to  victory  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is  a  very 
minor  sin  of  omission,  however,  compared  with  his  regret¬ 
tably  tendentious  attitude  to  Zionist  policy  between  193^) 
and  194.S.  and  a  rather  too  obtrusive  element  of  personal 
judgment  throughout  which  seems  out  of  place  in  an 
academic  work  of  this  kind. 

The  pre-war  series  of  annual  surveys  is  resumed  with 
the  publication  of  a  double  volume  covering  the  years  1947 
and  1948.  In  it  Mr  Calvocoressi  chronicles  with  an 
admirable  capacity  for  distinguishing  the  wood  from  the 
trees,  the  course  of  world  events  between  the  formulation 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Cierman  Government  at  Bonn.  The  chief  impre.ssion  made 
by  this  record  on  at  least  one  reader  is  of  the  painful  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  human  memory.  The  major  developments 
in.  for  instance.  Russo-American  relations  during  the  period 
are  familiar,  but  reading  of  events  on  the  periphery  of  the 
central  conflict  such  as  the  Original  |xist-war  settlement  in 
Korea,  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute  or  the  Indonesian  war, 
one  feels  all  too  often  only  the  faint  recognition  of  a 
dreamer  who  has  in  some  way  been  there  before. 

Apart  perhaps  from  the  analysis  of  American  and 
Russian  policies,  the  .sections  on  the  Far  East  (contributed 
by  Dr.  F.  C.  Jones)  and  on  South-East  Asia  are  the  best 
in  the  book.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Kuomintang  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Communists’  rise  to  fwwer  in  China  are 
admirably  handled,  and  the  nationalist  upheavals  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  are  properly  treated  as  problems  in  their  own 
right  and  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  Communist 
forces  which  subsequently  attempted  to  exploit  them.  But 
one  cannot  help  regretting  the  somewhat  arbitrary  removal 
of  India.  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  to  another  volume  on  the 
British  Commonwealth,  since  this  destroys  the  balance  of 
the  Asian  scene  by  omitting  its  most  .stable  elements.  The 
maps  in  this  volume  too  are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  are 
those  in  The  World  in  March,  1939.  Three  of  them  might 
well  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very 
sketchy  map  of  Europe  in  1947.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
on  America  or  the  Far  East.  One  does  sometimes  wonder 
when  it  will  become  generally  realised  that  accurate, 
appropriate  and  detailed  maps  are  indispensable  for  the 
intelligent  study  of  contemporary  history. 

Francfs  Boyd 

New  World  Arising  by  Harry  Hopkins  {Hamish 

Hamilton,  18.v.) 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  written  of  his  recent  journey  through 
the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  in  a  manner  that  will 
appeal  to  the  student  of  Asian  affairs  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader.  His  excellent  descriptive  writing-  or 


“colour  stuff” — gives  the  book  the  quality  of  a  g( 
travelogue:  and  the  little-known  facts  of  the  political 
situations,  and  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  peopli 
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of  South-East  Asia,  which  the  author  has  a  happy  facult\| 
for  bringing  to  the  surface,  are  useful  and  relevant  tiij 
the  study  of  the  situation  in  Asia  today. 

His  journey  was  a  long  one  and  he  covered  mudil 
ground.  He  was  .struck  by  the  force  of  nationalism  in 
every  country,  but  in  Indo-China  more  than  anywhere  ii 
showed  itself  to  be  seething  and  breeding  distrust.  Those 
ordinary  Vietnamese  who  oppose  the  Viet  Minh  are  quite 
happy  about  fighting  a  cause  they  dislike,  but  even  the 
are  not  happy  about  having  the  French  help  them  do  ii 
They  resent  French  officers  and  French  interference  where 
they  think  it  is  not  warranted 

The  relationship  between  the  indigenous  peoples  andjmaii 
the  Europeans  rightly  causes  Mr.  Hopkins  some  concern, 
and  he  sees  the  whole  structure  of  friendly  relations  andl 
help  for  Asians  torn  down  by  the  small,  but  con.sisteni 
instances  of  racial  superiority  and  affronts  to  Asian  dignil\| 
such  as  clubs  which  exclude  non-whites.  It  is  u.selex'J 
to  carry  out  a  programme  of  physical  aid  without  a  com 
plete  understanding  of  the  necessary  psychologicalj 
approach. 

Mr.  Hopkins’s  b(K)k  is  well  worth  reading,  for 
takes  us  closer  to  the  situation  in  Asia  than  any  othel 
bo()k  has  done  for  some  time. 

J.  W.  T.  C<H)PI  R 


First  Malayan  Republic  by  Giorgf  A.  Mai  colm  {fio.<<ton 
Mass. :  Christopher  Publishing  House,  $5) 

The  author,  for  37  years  an  active  participant  ir 
the  administration  of  the  Philippines,  has  had  invaluable 
insight  into  Filipino  life  and  character.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  both  American  and  Filipino  leaders  ami 
administrators  but  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  or 
perhaps  because  of  them,  he  has  not  been  quite  as  objeC' 
tive  as  one  might  wish  for  in  a  bixik  of  this  nature.  Bui 
he  has,  neverthele.ss,  given  a  full  account  of  all  aspects  of 
Filipino  life  and  history,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
Filipinos  today. 

S.  N.  Cmssoi  D 

An  Introduction  to  World  Politics  by  W.  Frii  dmanv| 
(Macmillan’s  Overseas  Library) 

Profe.s.sor  Friedmann’s  concise  analysis  of  the  contem 
porary  scene  now  appears  in  an  expanded  form.  Of  par 
ticular  interest  to  students  of  Asian  affairs  are  the  enlarged] 
sections  on  Japan  and  China.  In  addition,  maps,  statistical 
and  notes  have  all  been  brought  up  to  date. 


History  of  British  India  under  the  Company  end  the  CrowJ 

by  P.  E.  Roberts  (Geoffrey  Cumberlef>e.  O.Kf<>ri\ 

University  Press,  18.v.) 

The  third  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  been  com 
pleted  by  Dr.  T.  G.  P.  Spear  and  now  includes  a  brief 
account  of  events  leading  to  partition  and  a  summary  d 
economic  and  cultural  development  during  the  last  quartei 
of  a  cenliirv  of  British  rule. 
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Iidiu,  PakhitaJi  and  the  West  h\  Fi.kcivai.  Si’I.ak  (Geolfrey 
Cuinberleji’e.  Oxford  University  Press.  6a-.) 

The  cultural  clash  between  East  and  West  in  India, 
especially  during  the  19th  Century,  is  the  underlying  theme 
of  Dr.  Spear’s  study.  He  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  sub-continent,  the  part  Western 
influences  have  played  in  modern  times,  and  the  problems 
which  ensued. 

This  new  edition  includes  a  chapter  on  India  and 
Pakistan  since  independence  and  describes  the  way  in  which 
the  conflicts  and  difficulties  which  faced  the  new  dominions 
have  been  met.  T.  V.  K.  Ellis 

bidian  Painting  in  the  Punjab  Hills  by  W.  G.  Archer 
{H.M.  Stationery  Office,  8a.  bd.) 

Pahari  art.  or  [>aintings  from  “  the  Hills,”  differs  in 
many  ways  from  the  paintings  of  the  plains.  Many  influ¬ 
ences  are  seen— Moghal,  European  and  links  with  archaic 
art.  but  Pahari  painting  has  certain  distinctive  qualities  of 
its  own-  charm  and  freshness,  graceful  lines  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual  scale  of  colour,  usually  used  symbolically.  No¬ 
where  else  outside  the  Punjab  Himalayas  were  there 
achieved  such  exquisite  renderings  of  romantic  tales.  The 
three  schwis  of  hill  [xiinting,  Guler,  Jammu  and  Poonch, 
and  their  individual  characteristics  are  here  described  in 
some  detail  and,  together  with  the  accompanying  repro¬ 
ductions,  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  this  unique 
branch  of  Indian  art. 

K.  C.  Reynolds 


Indian  Art  I  hruugh  the  Ages  {Delhi :  Government  of 

India,  Publications  Division) 

First  published  in  1948,  and  now  completely  revised, 
this  new  edition  carries  a  section  on  mtxlern  Indian  art. 
It  is  a  pity  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  book  have  been 
u.sed  for  this  purpose,  since  it  has  meant  that  the  history 
of  Indian  art  from  ancient  times  up  to  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  has  been  so  condensed  as  to  be  almost  sketchy, 
whereas  contemporary,  or  near  contemporary,  painting  has 
been  dealt  with  in  much  greater  detail.  Although  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  define  any  rigid  trends  in  modern  Indian 
painting  and  sculpture,  nevertheless  more  selection  would 
have  given  this  volume  a  better  balance  and  would  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  get  a  more  clearly  defined  picture 
of  the  traditions,  techniques  and  influences  which  have 
stimulated  India’s  artists  from  earliest  times. 

However,  it  is  ail  to  the  gixxl  that  a  Government 
Department  does  sponsor  a  work  of  this  nature. 

On  the  whole,  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  reproductions  of  textiles  are  so  small 
that  much  of  the  detail  is  lost. 

K.  C.  Reynolds 

Indian  Metal  Sculpture  bv  Chintamoni  Kar  {Alec  Tiranti^ 

7.V.  bd.) 

Although  metal  has  been  used  for  works  of  art  in 
India  for  centuries  (excavations  at  Mohenjo-Daro  brought 
to  light  a  small  metal  statuette,  showing  that  the  process 
of  cire-perdue  was  already  known  in  India  some  five 
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ihousuiid  years  agn).  siraiigely  enough  ihere  has  been  very 
liule  research  into  ihe  subject.  Although  Mr.  Kar  does 
not  claim  that  this  book  is  more  than  an  introduction, 
lie  has  nevertheless  provided  a  gtxid  framework  for  indi¬ 
vidual  study.  He  describes  the  history  of  metal  art  in  the 
subcontinent  from  earliest  times  to  the  late  19th  century, 
linking  artistic  development  with  the  political  background. 
Of  importance  to  those  who  have  only  a  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  symbols  and  images  in  Indian  art  are  the 
notes  on  iconography  and  the  various  styles  and  schools. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  short  bibliography. 

E.  B.  Howls 

History  of  Ihe  Deccan,  Vol.  I,  Puri  VI II:  Fine  Arts 

(Geofirey  Cnniherlef>e.  Oxford  University  Press,  I5.v.) 

Judging  by  those  sjiecimens  of  art  belonging  to  the 
early  period  of  India’s  history,  it  appears  that  the  tine  arts 
in  the  Deccan  had  not  only  an  independent  but  a  much 
earlier  beginning  than  they  had  in  Northern  India.  The 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  rock-hewn  shrines  of  the 
Deccan,  for  example,  are  of  a  much  higher  quality  than  the 
r(x;k  temples  of  Bihar  and  Orissa.  Similarly,  the  crafts 
were  also  highly  developed  and  during  the  centuries  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Christian  era,  the  Deccan  was  not  only  a  vast 
emporium  but  a  great  centre  of  culture  and  civilisation,  as 
early  writers  have  confirmed. 

The  present  volume  describes  the  origin  and  develo|> 
ment  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
Deccan,  showing  particularly  the  Buddhist.  Jain  and 
Brahmanic  influences  and  their  effect  on  the  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  of  art. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and 
complement  the  careful  and  detailed  text,  making  this  a 
valuable  account  of  an  imixirtant  centre  of  Indian  art. 

K.  C.  Rlynolos 

lluw  tu  Identify  Persian  Rugs  and  other  Oriental  Rugs 

hyC.  J.  Di  lablri;  May  (G.  Hell,  I6.v.) 

A  straightforward  handbook  for  intending  collectors. 
The  present  volume  is  a  re-issue  and  some  new  chapters 
have  been  added  to  make  it  more  comprehensive.  The 
history  and  specific  characteristics  of  each  main  type  of 
Oriental  rug  are  described  in  some  detail,  and  together 
with  appropriate  illustrations  make  this  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rather  scanty  literature  on  this  subject. 

The  Greeks  in  Baetria  and  India  hy  W.  W.  Tarn  (('<////- 

hridye  University  Press,  5().v.) 

Much  was  lost  to  the  history  of  Hellenism  when  the 
Cireek  accounts  of  their  empire  in  Baetria  and  India  were 
allowed  to  perish.  Consequently  the  history  of  the  Euthy- 
demids.  the  fifth  of  the  Hellenistic  dynasties,  and  of  the 
far  eastern  division  of  Alexander’s  empire  which  they 
ruled,  has  hitherto  been  written  only  by  Indian  historians 
as  part  of  the  history  of  Iran  and  Northern  India. 

But  any  study  of  the  Hellenistic  states  with  the  farther 
East  omitt^  is  a  mutilated  history,  for  as  Professor  Tarn 
shows,  the  achievements  of  the  Euthydemids  were  of  vastly 
greater  importance  than  those  of  the  Attalids  who  have 
hitherto  received  more  attention.  In  brief,  the  story  of  the 


Euthydemid  dynasty  is  the  story  of  a  courageous  ex|ieii 
ment  which  failed.  The  reappearance  of  Professor  Tarn’i 
fascinating  b(X)k  in  a  second  edition,  with  additional  no 
and  revisions  made  necessary  by  new  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  since  the  first  edition  in  1938,  is  most' 
welcome.  J.  H.  Marchant 

Strange  Vigour  hy  Blrnard  Marun  {lleineniann,  15.v.) 

The  Stri^gle  for  New  China  hy  S(k)ng  Ching  Lino| 

(Pekin;^:  Fortiftn  Lanfinat^u’  Press:  London:  Colletts) 

5s.) 

China’s  Feet  Unbound  hy  W.  G.  Burchltt  (Lawrence  am 

Wishurt,  5.V.) 

Mr.  Martin’s  short  biography  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  first 
published  in  1944  and  now  reissued,  is  bottom  heavy-! 
but  that  is  no  doubt  intentional.  The  majority  of  the  book)! 
is  devoted  to  Sun’s  early  revolutionary  stirrings,  his  grow¬ 
ing  determination  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  must  be  over¬ 
thrown,  and  his  several  abortive  attempts  to  start  tht 
revolution.  The  ultimate  intrigues  within  the  Kuomintang 
and  the  relationship  between  the  Republic  under  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  the  foreign  powers  is  gone  into  clearly  bui 
only  briefly.  I 

The  author  is  a  great  champion  of  Sun,  and  main 
quotations  from  other  works  are  included,  either  to  prove! 
the  high  quality  of  Sun’s  character  or  to  show  how  ungraci-l 
ously  Sun  has  been  treated  by  some  of  his  biographers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sun  Yat-sen  had  a  most  mag¬ 
netic  personality  which  helped  him  enormously  in  getting 
support  for  his  cause  from  audiences  outside  China,  ai 
well  as  among  many  men,  like  Charles  Jones  Soong.  whose 
business  interests  would  normally  have  made  them  wary 
of  revolutionary  movements.  Soong  became  completely 
immersed  in  Sun  Yat-sen’s  League  of  Sworn  Brothers, 
and  his  whole  family  took  an  active  part.  Ching  Ling, 
Sot)ng’s  second  daughter,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the 
Revolution  while  still  a  student  in  America  wrote  an 
article  in  The  We.sleyan  entitled  “The  Greatest  Event  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.”  She  was  very  enthusiastic— first 
becoming  Sun’s  secretary,  and  later  marrying  him.  She 
always  stood  by  his  Three  Principles  of  the  People  and 
the  fundamental  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  Kuomintang. 
When  the  party  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  began  to  move 
away  from  those  principles  in  1927.  three  years  after 
Sun  Yat-sen’s  death,  she  issued  a  statement  in  protest 
against  their  violation.  This  statement  is  the  first  of  a 
great  number  collected  together  under  the  title  Struttylc 
for  New  China.  The  other  statements  made  at  intervals 
between  1927  and  July  1952  show  clearly  how.  by  sticking 
rigidly  to  Sun’s  revolutionary  principles,  Soong  Ching  Ling 
inevitably  moved  over  to  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  and  the  later  ones  in  the  book  are  eulogies 
of  the  new  regime  under  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Mr.  Burchett’s  book  is  another  such  eulogy  but,  sur¬ 
prisingly — for  Burchett  has  been  a  good  journalist— 
China's  Feet  Unhound  is  nothing  more  than  a  swelled  pro¬ 
paganda  pamphlet  which  quickly  becomes  tedious. 

J.  W.  T.  C. 
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j  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
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rpHE  post-war  recovery  of  Japan  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

I  I  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  few  years  she  will 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the 
I  world.  What  she  has  to  overcome  now,  according  to  a  report 
tin  the  Eastern  Economist  (India)  of  March  20,  is  the  adjustment 
)  y  of  her  cost  structure.  A  few  popular  misconceptions  about 
I  the  quality  of  Japan's  goods  are  exploded  in  the  report.  Because 
iN(j|  her  pre-war  products  were  cheap  and  poor,  there  are  many  who 
//jJ  assume  that  they  are  so  now.  Japan  is  aware  that  she  must  get  rid 
I  of  the  stigma  of  such  a  belief  and  consequently  attaches  great 
I  importance  to  “quality  control."  Capital  equipment  and  cotton 
IKO  1  textile  machinery  in  Japan  are  as  good  now,  says  the  report,  as 
I  any  manufactured  in  Europe  or  America.  The  report  goes  on 
Ipjl  to  say  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  Indo-Japanese  trade. 
India  could  ship  coal  and  iron  ore  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Japan 
is  paying  at  the  moment  and  receive  blast  furnace  equipment  in 
exchange.  Rice  production  in  Japan  “is  5.3  times  as  high  as  that 
)w|  of  India  despite  the  severe  shortage  of  cultivable  land  .  . 

£^•1  Japan  has  a  great  future  as  an  economic  and  industrial 
thc^  power,  but  there  must  surely  be  safeguards  against  her  becoming 
mure  than  just  industrially  strong.  That  there  are  elements  in 
Japan  who  cast  longing  eyes  back  on  the  old  imperialist  days 
is  evidenced  hy  an  article  on  Japanese-Korean  relations  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Oriental  Economist  (Japan)  by  Kosaku 

STamura.  In  discussing  the  present  day  anti-Japanese  feeling  in 
Korea  and  that  country's  present  plight,  the  author  says  “  it 
must  be  recalled  that  in  order  to  free  and  stabilize  Korea,  Japan 
engaged  in  two  major  wars.”  And  he  then  goes  on  to  find  an 
analogy  between  the  United  .States  action  in  Korea  now  and  the 
Japanese  in  the  past :  “  it  is  the  United  States  that  at  present  is 
yg.  acting  out  Japan's  previous  role."  Many  might  agree  with  him, 

•  but  would  consider  that  it  was  perhaps  nothing  to  boast  about. 

^  ^  The  whole  tenor  of  the  article  suggests  that  the  Americans  have 
^  I  encouraged  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  of  Syngman  Rhee  in  the 
[tsei  south  as  much  as  the  Russians  have  encouraged  the  same 
jfyj  feeling  in  Kim  II  Sung  in  the  north,  and  that  the  Korean 

l'  people,  who  were  “  honourably  cooperative "  in  the  Japanese 
^  war  effort  did  not  mind  the  Japanese  occupation  at  all.  He 
Jrs,  condemns  the  Korean  characteristic  of  “  extreme  sycophancy," 
ng,  hut  his  own  attitude  is  little  better  when  he  says,  with  an  obvious 
the  'oiplication,  that  the  Ru.ssians  would  have  annexed  Korea  long 
j,D  if  Japan  had  not  driven  them  back  to  the  borders  of  Man- 
.  churia.  It  is  this  kind  of  thinking  which  makes  the  re-emergence 
of  Japan  as  a  major  power  in  the  Far  East  a  real  danger. 

Irsl 

The  geisha  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  romantic 

features  of  Japan,  and  it  survives,  or  perhaps  even  gets  stronger, 
ind  today.  But  underneath  this  superficially  charming  characteristic 
ng.  of  Japan  there  lies  a  drama  and  an  economic  asset.  The  March 
number  of  Asia  (.Saigon)  gives  an  interesting  short  survey  of  the 
situation  and  reveals  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1952 
the  known  figure  of  adolescent  girls  sold  to  geishaias.  houses  of 
est  prostitution,  or  to  private  persons  was  8.IHH).  This  is  only  a 

f  a  fraction  of  the  actual  figure.  It  is  a  thriving  husine.ss.  and 

although  some  people  are  ashamed  of  the  high  degree  of  prostitu¬ 
tion,  the  survey  points  out  that  the  large  numbers  around 
American  militaiy  bases  are  a  great  advantage  since  they  account 
ing  for  an  invisible  turnover  of  about  HX)  million  dollars  a  year  in 
ing  Iho  Japanese  budget. 

'01-  Finally  I  would  like  to  mention  two  good  articles  which 
lies  xppear  in  Asian  Review  for  April  -the  magazine  of  the  East 
India  Association.  One  is  on  the  self-governing  nations  of 
South-East  Asia  by  Sir  Percival  Griffiths,  and  the  other,  by  Lord 
^  ■  Ogmore,  is  called  “  The  New  Era  in  the  Sub-Continent  ”  Sir 
Percival  gives  a  clear  summary  of  the  situation  in  South-East 
Asia  today  with  spe-cial  reference  to  Indonesia,  whose  position 
he  thinks  is  most  frightening  and  worrying.  Lord  Ogmore  relates 
the  impression  Pakistan,  India  and  Burma  had  on  Mr.  Attlee 
during  hi.s  recent  visit  to  those  countries 
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DEVIL  DANCING  BY  CEYLON'S 
COAST  VEDDAHS 

By  S,  V,  O,  Somander  (Bntticnloa,  Ceylon) 
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INHABITING  the  jungle  clearings  of  the  sea-girt 
villages  of  the  East  Coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  Coast  Ved- 
dah,  whose  religion  is  the  cult  of  the  dead.  True  he 
has  become  sophisticated  by  long  contact  with  the  Tamils 
who  surround  him,  but  he  still  believes  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  control  his  destiny,  and  need  to  be  propi¬ 
tiated  with  suitable  offerings  to  prevent  sickness,  to  ensure 
a  g(wd  crop,  and  to  gain  success  in  all  his  undertakings. 

The  Coast  Veddah  believes  that  these  spirits 
which  turn  into  devils  inhabit  every  tree,  rock,  hill,  or 
person.  And  even  in  a  child,  for  instance,  an  enlarged 
spleen  due  to  continual  malaria,  or  a  swelling  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  is  attributed  to  the  work  of  a  little  devil 
(“  Pay-Kunjoo  ”)  which  dwells  within  the  body.  He  also 
cherishes  the  belief  that  these  demons  will  serve  as  friends 
if  well  treated,  but  turn  out  to  be  extremely  malignant  or 
hostile,  if  disregarded.  As  a  result,  he  invokes  the  aid  of 
these  spirits  from  time  to  time  when  sickness  persists,  or 
epidemics  break  out.  or  when  a  good  harvest  of  “  chenai  ” 
crops  like  maize,  or  manioc,  or  millet,  is  wanted  for  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  whole  Veddah  community. 

The  invocation  takes  the  form  of  a  devil-dancing 
ceremony  (“  chadangoQ  ”)  in  April,  and  several  times  1 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  interesting  rites 
in  the  primitive  temple  of  the  Coast  Veddah  tribe. 
Thatched  and  walled  with  “  cadjan  ”  (dried  coconut  leaves 
plaited  together),  it  is  situated  in  a  small  sandy  clearing 
in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  some  distance  away  from  the 
.settlements  of  the  clan.  After  several  days  of  fasting  by 
the  devotees,  the  devil-dancing  took  place  throughout  the 
night,  the  men  dancing  in  relays  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
and  continuing  their  activities  till  late  the  following 
morning. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  “chadangoo.”  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  was  twofold — to  thank  the  spirits  for  a  successful 
crop,  and  to  seek  recovery  from  personal  ills.  Several 
people,  who  believed  in  the  power  of  the  devil  to  make 
them  whole,  had  gathered  there,  each  earnestly  but  pati¬ 
ently  awaiting  his  turn  for  this  novel  form  of  treatment. 

No  food  was  taken  by  any  one  during  the  dance, 
although  some  of  the  Coast  Veddahs  were  busy  preparing 
the  propitiary  offerings.  These  were  later  placed  on  the 
altar  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  spirits  which 
possessed  the  dancers,  and  ultimately  were  eaten  by  the 
whole  community  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  offerings  included  rice  cooked  in  C(X'onut  milk. 
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betel  leaves,  arecanuts,  plantains,  coconuts  and  tlowenl 
Some  knives  had  also  been  placed  on  the  “  Kudaram 
(altar)  which,  standing  on  .stick-supports,  had  a  gently 
sloping  roof  covered  with  white  cloth.  “  Roti  "  (bread 
made  out  of  maize  flour  was  also  placed  on  the  altar  as  at 
additional  inducement  to  the  devils  to  coax  them  to  show 
kindness  and  do  good  deeds  to  the  devotees.  I  noticed 
that  the  women  and  children  present  in  the  clearing  tool 
no  active  part  in  the  ceremony  except  giving,  as  it  appeared 
their  moral  support  as  anxious  onlookers,  although  one  or| 
two  women  helped  outside  the  temple  precincts  in  pre 
paring  turmeric  paste  for  the  ritual,  after  grinding  ihd 
turmeric  into  powder.  But  all  the  women,  later  on.  joined! jjg 
the  patients  and  the  dancers  in  partaking  of  the  food' 
offered  to  the  spirits,  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  communion, 
and  believing  it  would  bring  them  health  and  good  luck. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  devil-dancing  itself 
First,  the  dancer,  wearing  a  white  cloth  and  a  sort  ol! 
covering  made  of  strips  of  tender  coconut  leaves,  began  to 
dance  by  shuffling  his  feet  to  the  rhythm  of  the  drum,  while] 
the  incantations  were  being  chanted  by  the  ministrant. 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Hollow  bangles  tinkled 
on  his  wrist  as  the  violent  movements  were  co-ordinatedi 
with  the  recital  of  the  charms,  backed  by  the  beat  of  the 
drum.  And  gradually,  he  began  to  tremble  and  shiver 
his  face  looking  agitated,  his  eyes  protruding,  and  his  hand) 
vigorously  shaking  the  bunch  of  margosa  leaves  which 
he  held.  Gradually  he  became  posse.s.sed  with  the  spirit] 
of  the  dead  relative,  and  began  to  shout  out  “  Hah !  Hah !" 
at  intervals,  in  a  hoarse,  gutteral  voice.  Working  him- 
.self  up  to  a  frenzy,  he  danced  in  the  temple  portico, 
and  then  out  of  it,  making  a  wild  circuit  to  the  spot] 
where  the  rice  was  boiled,  or  to  the  altar  where  the  offer 
ings  were  placed,  in  order  to  see  that  he  was  well  and] 
truly  propitiated.  Shivering  and  quaking,  he  then  examined 
the  offerings,  bending  his  head  low  over  the  altar,  and 
gazing  at  the  food  with  a  grin,  before  showing  his  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  shook  his  ruffled  hair  over  his  face,  and 
danced  wildly  to  express  satisfaction  of  the  things  offeredl 
to  appease  him.  An  attendant  always  went  behind  the] 
dancer,  following  his  movements,  and  waiting  to  suppofl 
him  when  he  fell.  Occasionally,  the  dancer  fell  into  the* 
food,  and  lay  still  for  a  few  seconds,  and.  then,  reviving 
from  his  trance,  began  to  dance  wildly  again,  his  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair  again  covering  his  face.  Very  often  the 
supporter  had  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fatigued  dancer, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  semi-conscious  condition,  so  much 
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jso  lhal  water  had  to  be  splashed  several  limes  on  his 
jface  to  revive  him. 

i  In  the  course  of  these  intensely  excited  movements, 
•the  devil-dancer  prophesied  goixl  fortune,  and  recovery 
from  illness,  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  participant’s 
shoulders,  or  pressing  the  bunch  of  margosa  leaves  on 
the  patient’s  head.  Sometimes,  the  “  possessed  ”  man 
[sprinkled  holy  turmeric  water  on  the  patient  from  a 
!“chatty  ”  (vessel)  held  by  the  ministrant.  or  administered 
lit  to  the  sick  man  in  the  hollow  of  his  palm  to  be  drunk 
as  a  sign  of  the  spirit’s  fervour.  At  other  limes,  in  oracular 
fashion,  he  foretold  good  or  bad  luck  to  the  suppliant. 

predicted  favourable  or  unfavourable  events  in  the  life 
of  the  whole  tribe,  whether  he  was  interrogated  or  not  in 
his  “  possessed  ”  stale.  In  these  and  other  ways,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  g<HKl  or  evil.  And  then,  as  the  spirit  in  him 
departed,  he  collapsed  entirely  and  it  was  some  lime 
before  he  recovered. 

It  may  be  mentioned  lhal  so  great  is  the  rK)wer  of 
faith  among  these  people  that  the  ministrant,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  clan,  assured  me  that  not  a  few  cures  of 
protracted  or  incurable  illness  had  been  etfecled  through 
the  intervention  of  the  devils,  which  were  really  no  other 
.  ^^’Ithan  the  spirits  of  their  departed  souls.  That  was  why  they 
believed  in  devil-dancing. 

I  visited  the  temple  premises  the  next  morning.  It 
mion,,^^as  quite  deserted.  C)nly  the  cicada  was  uttering  its  jar¬ 
ring,  continuous  shrieks  in  the  scrubby  branches.  Troops 
of  monkeys,  scared  at  my  presence,  gave  up  feeding  on  the 
plantain  peel  and  other  leavings  from  the  offerings,  to 
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I'jleap  into  the  branches  of  the  jungle  trees,  chattering  and 
whilelgrinning.  And  jungle  fowls,  feeding  on  the  thrown-out 


Devil  dancer  in  a  trance  heinn  supported  by  his  attendant 


remains  of  the  rice  and  scraped  coconut,  slunk  into  the 
bushes. 
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By  Bernard  Llewellyn 
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The  Chinese  seldom  need  to  invent  words  to  describe 
the  products  of  the  machine  age;  and  when  they 
wanted  a  name  for  the  railway  engine  they  put  two 
of  their  commonest  characters  together  and  called  it  a 
-uto  che  or  tire  wagon. 

Railway  development  was  slow  in  China.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  about  9,0(X)  miles  of 
track  in  the  country,  and  this  was  mainly  in  the  north  and 
north-east.  Progress  would  certainly  have  been  more 
rapid  if  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  five  year  plan  for  5,(XX)  more 
miles  of  line  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  Sino-Japanese 
war  which  broke  out  in  1937.  As  it  was,  a  great  deal  of 
work  was  done  to  link  the  cities  of  central  China  by  rail 
services.  Ten  days  after  the  war  started  there  were  trains 
running  from  Hankow  on  the  Yangtse  to  the  mainland 
opposite  Hong  Kong.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  war 
many  lines  were  extended:  many  too  were  captured  or 
bombed.  Only  today  under  a  unified  Government  is  the 
Ktwork  of  rail  as  a  whole  i^aying  its  part  in  serving  the 
transport  needs  of  the  nation. 


1  suppose  1  travelled  in  most  types  of  coach  and 
behind  many  kinds  of  tire  wagon.  1  did  not,  as  sv)  many 
travellers  have  done,  confine  my  rail  travel  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  first-class  berth  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  over¬ 
night,  and  leave  ifie  country  under  the  impression  that 
such  comfort  was  typical  of  the  whole.  There  was  nothing 
much  wrong  with  the  night  express  to  Nanking;  it  was 
otherwise  with  that  extension  of  the  Indo-China  railway 
in  the  south-west  which  ran  between  Kunming  and  the 
little  city  of  Kutsing. 

The  first  time  I  travelled  this  hundred-mile  stretch 
of  rail,  I  was  wedged  in  a  goods’  wagon  which  was  partly 
full  of  bales  of  cotton  and  overflowed  with  passengers 
and  their  baggage.  1  had  arrived  late  at  the  station  and 
the  train  was  already  full.  People  sat  on  the  carriage 
roofs,  on  the  coalbox  of  the  engine  and  even  astride  the 
front  buffers.  In  those  days  the  engine  could  not  do  the 
trip  in  under  twelve  hours  and  stopped  at  every  station. 
Frequently  it  would  have  to  make  two  or  three  attempts 
to  get  up  the  steeper  inclines,  which  gave  the  passengers 
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a  chance  to  gel  out  and  sUeich  iheii  legs.  On  other 
occasions  1  travelled  on  the  roof  for  nine  hours,  exposed 
to  the  elements  and  the  sooty  smuts  that  streamed  back 
in  our  faces. 

More  comft)rlablc,  yet  potentially  more  dangerous, 
was  the  line  between  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  through 
Kwantung  Province.  Here  the  danger  was  from  bandits. 
It  was  not  a  danger  encountered  only  in  the  st)uth :  all 
trains  carried  armed  guards  to  cope  with  these  gentlemen 
who  might  emerge  from  hiding  in  almost  any  part  of 
China’s  vast  landscape.  But  for  a  while  the  danger  on 
the  Canton  line  was  particularly  acute. 

For  the  120  miles  of  track  provided  a  popular  mode 
of  travel  for  smugglers  and  bandits,  most  of  whom  did 
not  bother  about  purchasing  tickets.  Early  in  1949 
il  was  estimated  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  Canton’s 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  smugglers. 

Sometimes  bandits  would  open  tire  on  the  train  from 
beside  the  track;  but  it  was  not  impossible  that  at  some 
opportune  moment  the  neatly  dressed  gentleman  seated 
opposite  might  produce  a  pistol  and  ask  you  to  turn  over 
your  valuables.  During  the  last  chaotic  stages  of  the 
Nationalist  misrule  the  situation  on  this  line  got  worse: 
what  had  been  merely  isolated  incidents  in  1947  and 
earlier  became  a  menace  that  persuaded  all  who  could 
avoid  travelling  on  the  smugglers’  train  to  do  so. 

The  line  that  runs  north  from  Canton  to  the  great 
city  of  Hankow  on  the  Yangtse  was  opened  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  with  Japan;  but  it  sulfered  heavy  damage 
from  more  than  eight  hundred  bombing  raids  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war,  and  only  sections  of  it  could  be 
used.  1  travelled  over  this  route  after  its  reopening  in 
1946  a  journey  which  was,  1  think,  fairly  typical  of  rail 
travel  at  the  time. 

I  left  Canton  about  9..^()  one  morning  and  reached 
the  terminus  across  the  river  from  Hankow  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day.  1  had  an  upper  berth  in  a  shabby 
four-berth  compartment  which  1  shared  with  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  At  least,  they 
were  my  companions  as  far  as  Changsha,  capital  of  Hunan 
Province,  where  they  alighted.  After  that  there  was  less 
room. 

We  had  got  into  Changsha  after  dark,  and  ]  was 
lying  half  asleep  on  my  berth  listening  to  the  terrific 
commotion  outside  on  the  platform  and  in  the  corridor, 
noises  that  are  repeated  at  every  important  station.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  door  opened  and  an  attractive 
woman  in  a  fur  coat  was  pushed  into  the  compartment 
followed  by  a  couple  of  men  with  their  arms  full  of 
luggage. 

They  proceeded  to  pile  this  on  the  racks,  the  vacant 
berths,  and  to  shove  the  smaller  pieces  under  the  folding 
table  which  jutted  out  from  the  window;  and  then  they 
cleared  out  to  make  way  for  their  master.  He  proved  to 
be  a  big  uniformed  official  who  pushed  his  way  in  with 
his  number  two  wife,  child,  and  quite  a  bit  more  hand 
baggage.  It  was  crowded  from  then  on,  and  I  got  up 
late  in  the  morning  when  the  official  and  his  encumbrances 


had  gt)iie  to  the  next  coach  for  their  breakfasts  of  ri 
water. 

The  two  nights,  in  any  case,  were  better  than  tti 
days.  China  became  mysterious  under  a  cloudy  morn. 
The  embers  from  the  ashpit  ignited  the  dry  grasses 
the  side  of  the  track  and  left  a  transient  trail  of  Hr 
behind  us.  A  column  of  while  smoke  streamed  awa^ 
across  the  nuH)n  as  we  headed  into  a  cold  north  wind.  | 

And  if  the  landscape  was  mysterious,  the  ramshackJ' 
towns  became  exciting  when  you  saw  them  by  the  glo- 
of  a  thousand  flickering  oil  flames  or  a  siring  of  incande^ 
cent  bulbs.  Restaurants  near  the  stations  were  hazy  wiilj 
smoke;  stalls  glistened  with  Chinese  cigarettes  done  uj 
in  imitation  American  wrappings.  People  stood  at  the 
doors  to  watch  us  pass  and  the  children  cheered  the  engln^ 
as  il  rattled  by,  its  firebox  bright  with  flame  like  the  gapin; 
mouth  of  a  mighty  dragon.  Or  if  there  were  no  towiu 
there  would  be  the  yellow  windows  of  lonely  farm  housc^w 
which  came  and  went  again  as  we  cut  our  section  acroi^xtk 
a  continent.  nd 

Railway  journeys  could  certainly  offer  romance:  ihc  ie  c 
could  offer  tragedy  Ux). 

The  famous  Lunghai  Railway  runs  from  Paoki  iiich 
Shensi  Province  to  the  sea,  running  for  part  of  its  jounici-.r,, 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Yellow  River.  During  |4h( 
great  part  of  the  war  trains  did  not  run  east  of  Loyunpd 
and  another  section  of  the  line  was  under  regular  ol 
from  the  Japanese  guns  across  the  river,  so  that  one  oi 
two  armoured  cars  used  to  be  coupled  to  the  train 
the  safety  of  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  1943  famine  I  was  travellinifi,; 
on  the  Lunghai  on  trains  that  were  packed  with  refugee^  g 
on  the  move  westwards,  seeking  f(H)d  for  themselves  ant 
their  families  an  army  of  hungry  and  unfed.  I’lie; 
swarmed  all  over  the  coaches  and  wagons.  Every  iix! 
of  space  on  the  curved  roofs  of  the  carriages  was  tak 
by  men,  women  and  children  who  clung  on  by  a  mirac 
for  there  was  no  rail  round  the  edge  to  which  they  coul 
hold.  Some  tied  their  baggage  beneath  the  train  and 
themselves  on  the  couplings  between  the  carriages  whei 
they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  the  nightmar 
of  the  innumerable  tunnels. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  were  killed  in  ll 
tunnels;  either  swept  off  the  roof  by  somei)ne’s  careles^l; 
stacked  belongings  or  overcome  by  the  choking  sulphi 
fumes.  The  fire  wagons  that  sped  through  the  Yellosl 
River  countryside  in  those  terrible  months  left  in  their  wakf^ 
the  bodies  of  thousands.  ** 

I  sometimes  watch  a  modern  streamlined  engine  on  it* 
way  to  London  and  compare  it  with  that  ancient  “  puffer’ 
which  pulled  us  out  of  the  Changsha  neighbourhood  befori 
the  Japanese  arrived.  It  was  burning  6(M)  tons  of  coal  ol 
a  journey  that  would  take  another  engine  2(X),  and  everf 
time  the  train  stopped  the  two  firemen  were  to  be  sec^ 
lying  exhausted  beside  the  rails. 

One  day,  even  in  China,  journeys  may  be  as  uneven! 
ful  as  they  are  over  here.  To  ride  on  a  fire  wagon  may 
longer  be  the  prelude  to  adventure. 
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The  first  regular  British  overseas  air  service  was 
opened  by  Imperial  Airways  in  January  1927  between 
Cairo  and  Basra.  The  extension  of  this  route  to  Asia 
was  delayed  for  more  than  two  years  by  difficulties  over 
flying  rights  through  Persia.  When  these  were  resolved 
the  Karachi  service  was  inaugurated  and  in  the  following 
years  the  route  was  gradually  extended  across  India  to 
Calcutta  and  thence  to  Rangoon  and  Singapore.  By  April 
1935,  with  the  cooperation  of  Qantas  Empire  Airways, 
passengers  were  being  carried  through  to  Australia.  Hong 
Kong  was  linked  to  the  main  U.K. -Australia  air  route  in 


March  1936,  when  the  whole  journey  took  8^  days. 

B.O.A.C.  is  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  air 
transport  in  Asia  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  continent 
is  undergoing  a  period  of  intense  development  and  activity. 
Efficient  transport  is  essential  in  any  such  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  revolution  as  is  now  taking  place  in  many  parts  of 
Asia.  The  battle  against  disease  and  poverty,  the  extension 
of  educational  and  cultural  activities,  and  the  evolving 
commercial  pattern  all  demand  that  men  and  materials 
should  be  transported  from  place  to  place  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Alive  to  this  need.  B.O.A.C.  has  built  up 
a  network  of  routes  to  and  through  important  centres  in 
Asia. 

The  introduction  by  B.O.A.C.  last  year  of  the  de 
Huvilland  Comet  jetliner — and  B.O.A.C.  was  the  first  air¬ 
line  in  the  world  to  use  pure-jet  propelled  airliners— meant 
that  journey  times  on  the  main  trunk  routes  could  literally 
be  halved.  It  was  in  August  last  that  the  first  Comet  service 
to  Asia  was  opened,  with  a  once-weekly  flight  between 
London  and  Colombo.  Ceylon.  The  aircraft  operating 
this  route  also  serve  Karachi  and  Bombay  and  the  total 
journey  time  is  21  hours  35  minutes,  the  actual  time  in 
the  air  being  16  hours  35  minutes.  In  October  the  Comet 
began  operations  between  London  and  Singapore,  reducing 
the  journey  time  from  London  to  just  over  27  hours 
compared  with  the  2^  days  taken  by  the  piston-engined 
Argonaut. 


By  Sir  Miles  Thomas 

(Chairman  of  B.O.A.C.) 


apintT  was  in  1929  that  the  first  Briti.sh  air  .service  linking 
’vviiMBritain  with  Asia  came  into  regular  operation.  This 
ousej  was  a  once-weekly  flight  to  Karachi  and  the  journey 
one  week.  During  the  past  24  years  the  frequency 
pd  speed  of  the  services  to  the  city  which  has  become 
capital  of  Pakistan  have  been  progressively  improved 

ii  B.O.A.C.  now  operates  fourteen  services  a  week  in 
:h  direction  through  Karachi.  The  journey  time  from 
ndon  has  been  reduced  from  the  one  week  of  1929  to 
hours,  the  actual  flying  time  being  just  over  11  hours — 
1  the  aircraft  which  gives  this  magnificent  performance 
r  liri  of  course,  the  revolutionary  Comet  jetliner. 

The  earliest  services  from  Britain  to  Asia  were  p)ion- 
^^’jcred  and  established  by  Imperial  Airways  which  was 
.  jierged  with  British  Airways  in  1940  to  form  the  present 
^'^''Jritish  Overseas  Airways  Corporation.  The  ante^ents 
B.O.A.C.,  therefore,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
»  days  when  the  pioneers  of  civil 

I  transport,  some  of  whotn 

are  still  serving  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  laid  the  foundations 
for  this  progressive  and  vital 
industry. 
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There  are  now  two  Comet  services  each  week  between 
London  and  Singapore  and  between  them  they  also  serve 
Karachi,  Delhi,  Qilcutta,  Rangoon  and  Bangkok  so  that 
a  large  area  of  Asia  may  reap  the  benefit  of  this  note¬ 
worthy  British  advance  in  civil  air  transport. 

The  most  recent  development  in  the  application  of 
jet  propulsion  to  the  B.O.A.C.  routes  to  the  East  is  the 
plan  to  introduce  Comet  services  from  London  to  Tokyo 
in  April.  The  10,000  miles’  route  is  being  flown  in  just 
over  33|  hours,  compared  with  the  86  hours  taken  by 
the  Argonaut  aircraft.  This  spectacular  reduction  in  jour¬ 
ney  time  literally  halves  the  size  of  the  world  and.  in  con¬ 
junction  with  B.O.A.C.’s  other  services  from  London  to 
North  and  South  America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  within  easy  travelling  distance 
of  Asia. 

Meanwhile,  the  delivery  to  B.O.A.C.  during  the  next 
few  years  of  improved  versions  of  the  Comet,  and  of  a 
fleet  of  prop-jet  Bristol  Britannias,  will  enable  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  offer  an  even  better  service  to  travellers  to  and 
from  the  Far  East. 

Indeed,  we  are  actively  working  towards  the  day  when 
our  Comets  and  Britannias  will  girdle  the  earth  along 
two  round-the-world  routes — one  serving  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  other  the  Southern. 

The  first  will  extend  from  Britain  across  the  northern¬ 
most  regions  of  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  the 
Aleutians  and  Japan.  In  Tokyo  it  will  link  up  with  our 
existing  route  through  Hong  Kong.  Thailand.  India  and 
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Pakistan  and  back  to  England  through  the  Mediterraneii 
area.  The  southern  route  will  be  from  Britain  to  Nei 
York,  across  the  United  States  of  America,  over  the  Pacifii 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  it  will  link  up  will 
the  existing  route  from  Sydney  to  London,  through  Malayj 
India,  Pakistan  and  the  Mediterranean.  South  Afriq 
and  South  America  will  be  served — as  in  our  present  rout 
pattern — by  important  “  spurs  ”  from  London. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  that  these  projecte 
world  routes  converge  in  Asia  and  it  is  our  ambition  tha 
the  establishment  of  this  global  network  of  jet-propelle 
.services  shall  ensure  that  no  place  on  earth  will  be  mot 
than  some  24  hours’  travel  from  any  other  point.  Th 
advent  of  jet  propulsion  has  been  one  of  the  two  significat 
and  far-reaching  advances  in  the  sphere  of  civil  air  trans 
port  during  the  past  few  months.  The  other,  which  I  ai 
convinced  will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  concef 
of  air  travel,  is  the  introduction  of  tourist-rate  fares  a 
reduced  prices.  The  average  saving  is  about  25  per  cent 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  result  many  thousand 
more  people  will  travel  by  air  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tourist  .services  are  scheduled  for  introduction  h 
B.O.A.C.  on  1st  April  between  London  and  Singapore  an 
Hong  Kong  as  well  as  to  destinations  in  the  Middle  Ea; 
including  Cairo,  Beirut  and  Damascus.  In  Octobe 
tourist  flights  will  start  between  Britain,  the  Persian  Gull 
Pakistan.  India  and  Ceylon,  and  also  between  Britain  an 
South  Africa.  The  services  to  the  Far  East  and  to  certai 
parts  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  operated  for  the  time  bein 
by  Argonaut  airliners  each  seating  56  passengers.  Exampk 
of  the  .savings  effected  on  these  services  are  the  touri 
return  fare  between  London  and  Hong  Kong  of  £327  12 
against  the  standard  fare  of  £414,  and  the  tourist  relur 
fare  between  London  and  Singapore  of  £2^5  4s.  coi? 
pared  with  the  standard  return  of  £370  16s. 

The  introduction  into  service  of  the  Bristol  Britannia- 
due  for  delivery  in  1954  and  1955  will  increase  the  Cot 
poration’s  ability  to  extend  the  scope  of  tourist  air  trave 
Powered  by  four  Bristol  Proteus  gas  turbine  engines  drivii 
pro|-)ellers.  the  Britannia  will  be  capable  of  carrying  heav 
loads  over  long  distances  very  economically.  It  will  cruii 
at  about  375  m.p.h.  which,  although  slower  than  tl 
Comet,  will  still  be  fast  by  present-day  standards.  Tl 
tourist-rate  version  of  the  aircraft  is  expected  to  sc 
approximately  90  passengers  in  comfort. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  future  lies  befoi 
Asia.  By  drawing  on  the  best  of  both  worlds — the  technic 
experience  and  “know-how”  of  the  West  and  the  aca 
mulated  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  East— the  Asii 
countries  can  go  from  strength  to  strength.  The  discova 
and  opening-up  of  natural  resources  throughout  the  Ea 
and  the  initiation  of  schemes  to  improve  the  agricultur 
and  industrial  potential,  by  irrigation  and  hydro-electi 
projects  for  example,  augur  well  for  the  steady  progre 
of  these  areas.  B.O.A.C.  is  proud  to  play  a  pert  in  th 
inspiring  and  worthwhile  development  and  the  Corpx)rati( 
.sets  about  fulfilling  its  vital  task  with  enthusiasm  and 
sense  of  high  purpose. 
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AIK-INDIA  INTERNATIONAL 

By  a  SiKxial  Corres[Kmdent 

IN  Ihe  Iasi  five  years  India’s  own  international  airline 
has  established  itself  with  a  fine  reputation  standing  on 
equal  terms  with  the  world’s  leading  airlines.  Although 
\ir-lndia  and  its  predecessors  have  been  operating  regular 
lir  services  for  nearly  21  years,  Air-lndia  International  flew 
Is  first  service,  from  Bombay  to  London,  in  June  1948. 

This  route  was  at  that  time  flown  only  once  a  week  in 
rach  direction  via  Cairo  and  Geneva.  Today  there  are 
our  services  a  week  in  each  direction  and  these  now  serve 
Rome,  Geneva,  Paris  and  Dusseldorf  in  addition  to 
jindon  while  the  Constellalipn  airliners  used  now  offer 
hrough  service  to  Delhi  and  Calcutta  as  well  as  Bombay. 

A  fleet  of  four  Lockheed  Constellations  maintains 
hose  services  as  well  as  a  weekly  service  linking  Bombay 
ivilh  Nairobi  via  Karachi  and  Aden.  It  was  over  this  route 
lhal  Air-lndia  International  made  history  when  last 
December  it  inaugurated  a  fortnightly  tourist-class  service 
it  considerably  reduced  fares.  This  was  the  first  Indian 
iniernutional  tourist-class  service  and  it  is  operated  with  a 
56-passenger  Douglas  DC-4  owned  by  Air-lndia. 

As  part  of  the  world-wide  introduction  of  tourist-class 
air  services,  some  of  Air-lndia  International’s  Constella- 
liuns  have  been  converted  to  accommodate  up  to  60 
[wsscngers  ready  for  the  planned  extension  of  tourist-class 
service  between  Europe  and  India  on  1st  October  this  year. 

It  is  expected  that  first-class  services  over  this  route 
will  be  operated  from  1954  onward  by  the  two  LtK'kheed 
Super  Constellations  now  on  order.  These  are  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  of  piston-engined  airliners  flying  at 
present  and  are  the  aircraft  considered  by  Air-lndia  Inter¬ 
national  to  be  best  suited  for  the  company’s  routes. 
However,  the  company  is  fully  alive  to  the  developments 
in  jet-propelled  airliners  although  it  has  not  at  this  time 
ordered  such  aircraft. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Indian  air  transport  is  about 
to  be  reorganized  and  operated  by  the  State.  The  final 
form  of  nationalisation  has  not  b^n  settled,  but  in  any 
case  the  experience  of  Air-lndia  International  will  be  used 


An  Air  India  International  Constellation 


to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  Indian  international  air 
transport  and  the  new  organisation  may  well  extend  the 
scope  of  this  airline’s  activities. 

India  to  NatioiialiNe  Air  l.inM 

A  Bill  seeking  to  acquire  all  existing  air  transport  companies 
in  India  and  to  establish  two  corporations  in  their  place,  was 
introduced  in  the  Indian  Parliament  last  month  by  Mr.  Jagjivan 
Ram,  Minister  of  Communications.  One  of  these  corporations 
would  operate  international  air  services,  while  the  other  would 
maintain  air  communications  to  neighbouring  countries  like 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan.  Under  this  Bill,  Air 
India  International  would  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  the 
State. 

New  Japanese  Routes 

Japan  Airlines,  the  company  which,  since  1951,  has  been 
operating  Japanese  domestic  air  services,  are  now  to  inaugurate 
international  air  routes.  In  the  first  stage,  they  arc  planning 
scheduled  flights  from  Tokyo  to  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu,  to 
Pusan  in  Korea,  and  to  Bangkok,  Thailand  via  Okinawa,  Taipei 
and  Hong  Kong.  To  begin  with,  there  will  be  two  round  trips 
weekly,  and  from  I9SS  onwards  Comets  will  service  these  routes. 
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IINDIAJN  RAILWAYS 
CENTENARY  EXHIBITION 

A  UlCi  exhibition  depicting  the  development  of  Indian  Railways 
during  the  last  hundred  years  was  held  jn  New  Delhi 
between  7th  March  and  17th  April.  Spread  over  40  acres,  the 
exhibition  contained  pictorial  surveys  of  the  progress  made  by 
transport,  models  of  various  types  of  bridges,  engines  and  coaches, 
a  miniature  railway  about  two  miles  long,  an  amusement  park, 
ornamental  lakes  and  an  open  air  theatre.  The  exhibition,  which 
was  opened  by  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  proved  a  great 
success  and  was  visited  daily  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

.Since  the  first  Indian  train  steamed  out  of  Victoria  Terminus 
station  in  Bombay  on  16th  April,  1853,  enormous  progress  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Indian  Railways.  Today  they  cover  34,123 
route  miles  over  an  area  of  1,177,000  square  miles — the  biggest 
railway  scheme  in  Asia.  The  system  is  the  fourth  biggest  in  the 
world  and  the  second  largest  state-owned  enterprise  in  the  world. 
There  are  6,273  railways  stations  in  India.  One  of  them,  Sonepur 
in  Bihar,  has  the  longest  platform  in  the  world — 2,415  feet.  The 
longest  bridge  (Sone  Bridge)  has  95  spans  l(K)  fc-et  apart.  The 
biggest  tunnel  (Torsi  Tunnel)  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long. 

Indian  Railways  are  the  largest  employers  in  the  country, 
employing  nearly  a  million  men  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.1,230 
million.  Indian  railways  are  also  one  of  the  biggest  purchasers 
in  the  country,  the  total  value  of  stocks  purchased  last  year 
amounting  to  Rs.976  million.  India  has  the  most  crowded  rail¬ 
way  system  in  the  world,  2,340  passengers  travelling  every  minute. 
The  average  number  of  trains  running  daily  is  estimated  at  3,877 
earrying  2,I3(),0(K)  passengers.  A  125-mile-long  train  could  be 
formed  if  all  the  passenger  coaches  available  in  India  today  were 
put  together. 

The  number  of  wagons  loaded  daily  is  estimated  'at  18,675 
and  the  number  of  tons  lifted  262,838.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
consumed  by  Indian  railways  exceeds  10  million  tons  annually. 
The  Government  have  invested  Rs. 8,600  million  in  the  railway 
system. 

INDIA  BUILDS  ROLUNG-STOCK 

^pHE  Chittaranjan  Loeomotive  Factory,  erected  by  the  Indian 

Government  with  technical  aid  from  the  Locomotive  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  of  Great  Britain,  has  completed  the  building 
of  the  first  37  locomotives,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  1953  output 


Prime  Minister  Nehru  during  his  visit  to  Chittaranjan 
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will  amount  to  50  locomotives.  The  Five  Year  Plan  envisages  aj 
investment  of  Rs.47.3  millions  for  the  expansion  of  this  factor] 
which  has  the  eventual  target  of  120  locomotives  and  50  spa 
boilers  per  annum.  In  the  past  the  work  of  railway  repair-shr 
was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  5(K)  types  of  locomotives  wc 
serving  the  Indian  Railways.  A  certain  standardisation 
already  been  achieved,  and  the  number  of  types  reduced  to  line 
It  is  intended  to  continue  this  process  and  to  have  only  5t)  typ< 
of  locomotives  in  15  years  time.  At  Chittaranjan  research  is  be 
carried  out  with  the  aim  of  increasing  hauling  power  and  spc; 
combined  with  safety  and  lightness.  During  the  fiscal  ycJ  for 
1952-53  Indian  Railways  will  acquire  239  new  locomotivej  a  d 
including  36  from  Chittaranjan. 

To  step  up  the  country's  output  of  railway  coaches 
wagons,  a  factory  is  being  built  at  Perambur,  for  which  the  Fiv.l  for 
Year  Plan  assigned  an  investment  of  Rs.40  million.  It  is  expecUi  Du 
that  production  in  this  factory  will  begin  in  1955  with  an  outpi*  the 
of  50  units  per  annum  to  reach  eventually  350  unfurnished  a.^  pro 
metal  lightweight  integrated  coaches  a  year.  po< 

During  the  nine-months  period  of  April  to  December,  195; 
India  imported  carriages,  wagons  and  parts  to  the  value  of  Rs Tb 
million  (including  Rs.7.2  millions  worth  from  the  U.K.)  a: 
against  total  imports  valued  at  Rs.8.7  million  (including  impoo 
from  the  U.K.  worth  Rs.7.7  million)  during  the  correspondin 
period  of  1951.  During  the  next  year  11,000  wagons  are  to  b| 
purchased,  out  of  this  number  7,000  will  bo  produced  in  India,  j 
India's  imports  of  railway  locomotive  engines,  tenders  ani 
parts  dropped  from  Rs.44.9  million  during  the  nine-month  perioij 
(April-December,  1950)  to  Rs.21.9  million  and  then  to  Rs.5Jj 
million  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1951  and  1952,  wheref 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  U.K.  dropped  from  Rs.10.8  U 
Rs.7.1  and  to  Rs.2.5  million. 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

In  1952  General  Join,  Inspector  of  the  French  Armet 
Forces,  arrived  in  Washington  for  military  discussions  wilf 
British  and  American  colleagues  on  Indo-China  and  the 
Far  East.  ’  His  object  was  to  plan  a  joint  strategy  for  South-i 
East  Asia.  The  question  of  military  aid  of  troops  in  thd 
event  of  an  irruption  of  the  Chinese  into  Indo-China  was 
left  unsettled,  but  in  any  case,  the  General  said,  the  French 
would  fight.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  British  Government  was  ir 
continuous  consultation  with  the  French  Government  or 
all  matters  concerning  the  defence  of  South-East  Asia, 
and  in  the  event  of  aggression  against  Indo-China  theref 
would  no  doubt  be  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.  In! 
such  a  case  the  British  Government  would  fulfil  its  obli-l 
gations  under  the  Charter  as  it  had  when  called  on  to  dcj 
so  in  Korea.  I 
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CHINESE  RAILWAYS 

The  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  railways  has  been  a 
major  concern  of  the  Chinese  Government  from  the  moment 
of  their  taking  control  of  the  country.  Expenditure  on  railways 
has  been  bigger  than  on  any  other  item  of  industry  and  com¬ 
munication,  and  today  all  railways  damaged  during  the  war  have 
been  repaired,  some  lines  started  by  the  Nationalists  have  been 
completed  and  a  number  of  new  rail  links  have  been  constructed. 
In  1949  about  13,020  miles  of  railway  were  in  operation,  and 
on  July  I,  1951  all  routes  on  the  mainland  and  Hainan  Island, 
totalling  16,740  miles,  had  resumed  full  operation. 

Among  the  new  lines  which  have  been  completed  so  far  a're: 
the  Uuchow-Chennunkwan  line  linking  Liuchow  southwards 
with  the  Indo-C  hinese  frontier;  the  ChentfiirCluingkiiiH  line  which 
forms  part  of  a  projected  trunk  route  connecting  northwest  and 
southwest  China  and  the  Tienshni- Lanchow  line  which,  traversing 
the  9,900  feet  Lunghan  ranges,  is  said  to  be  a  triumph  of  modern 
engineering  (more  than  six  tunnels  had  to  be  dug.  one  of  them 
6,5(X)  feet  long,  and  over  l,(KK)  bridges  had  to  be  built).  In 
addition,  numerous  tracks  have  been  repaired  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map. 

Under  construction  at  the  moment  is  the  Chengiu^Tiensui 
line  which.  469  miles  long,  will  require  18  miles  of  tunnels.  This 
route,  when  completed,  will  give  acce.ss  to  the  coal,  minerals  and 
the  oil  of  China's  northwest. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Peking  has  prepared  a  nve-year  plan 
for  the  building  of  another  I20.(KK)  miles  of  railways  providing 
a  dense  network  all  over  the  country.  Engineering  surveys  have 
been  completed  on  a  number  of  lines,  including  one  to  Outer 
Mongolia,  but  shortages  of  materials,  particularly  steel  rails,  are 
for  the  time  being  delaying  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
During  1953  t>nly  500  miles  of  new  lines  have  been  planned,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  priority  will  continue  to  be  given  to  these 
projects  and  that  they  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  economically 
possible. 
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THE  PORT  OF 

CHITTAGONG 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


The  progress  achieved  in  the  development  of  Ihc  Port  ol 
Chittagong  is  reflected  in  the  increased  tonnage  i>r  cargf 
handled  recentlly.  During  the  six  months'  period  ended 
September  1952,  811,000  tons  of  cargo  were  handled,  represenlinj 
an  increase  of  l(K),U(H)  tons  as  against  the  corresponding  period 
of  1951.  At  the  beginning  of  1953  another  jetty  built  by  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railways  has  been  brought  into  commission,  and 
the  port  has  now  capacity  to  hamdle  2  million  tons  annually. 

Before  partition  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  which 
went  through  the  Port  of  Chittagong  was  about  .SOO.tHK)  torn 
annually,  representing  a  minor  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Eatt 
Bengal.  Chittagong  possessed  only  four  railway  jetties,  the  tirs 
of  which  was  constructed  in  1898  and  the  fourth  in  1908.  The 
latter  was  later  extended  to  the  capacity  of  berthing  two  ships.' 
During  the  War  the  port  provided  a  vital  link  in  the  lines  of 


The  Contractor's  special  plant  for  the  erection  of 


frame  with  the  rig  in  one  position.  The  whole  rig  then  movet 
forward  to  screw  the  next  bent  of  piles,  the  placing  of  the  deck 
steelwork  and  the  concreting  of  the  jetty  deck  and  other 
ancillary  works  following  consecutively  behind  the  piling  rig. 
The  illustration  shows  the  piling  rig  in  operation. 


The  China  !\ational  Import- 
Export  Corporation,  which  is 
the  Chinese  Covernmental 
ho<ly  handling  foreign  trade, 
has  established  offices  in  Berlin 
(Hotel  Johannishof  Berlin  N.l) 
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^t.niiiuiDication  fur  the  Burma  campaign,  and  was  subjected  to 
iir  raids  which  caused  damage  to  the  port  installations,  in 
tJdiiion  to  deterioration  by  neglectc^l  maintenance  during  the 
iVar  years. 

Following  partition  in  1947.  the  Government  of  Pakistan 


jihc  whole  of  East  Pakistan.  A  target  of  3  million  tons  of  export 
Ij'td  import  traftic  per  annum  was  fixed  as  the  basic  figure  for 
^hc  development  of  the  port.  The  entire  development  project 
■nas  divided  into  two  parts— short  term  development  and  long 
lerm  development. 

envisaged  eight 


Ihe  short  term  development  programme 


In  addition  the 

’.^rjl/fcconditioning  of  the  existing  5  berths  was  provided  for  in  this 
■jd^|j|;!i)gramme  which  was  to  be  executed  in  two  stages.  It  was 
Climated  that  the  short  term  development  after  completion  will 
.  tfitrea^e  the  annual  capacity  of  the  port  to  3  million  tons,  and 
""V'  riII  meet  the  needs  of  Chittagong  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
,  ||hc  course  of  the  long  term  development  programme  it  will  be 
I  uvvsible  owing  to  site  limitation  to  build  only  four  more  berths 
y'.  .Wthcr  downstream.  Beyond  this  any  further  expansion  will 
'^torar  *■  to  be  carried  out  by  building  impounded  ducks. 

Eaa!  The  development  plans  were  drawn  up  by  the  Consulting 
tirajtnginccrs  Merz  Rahdel  Vatten  (Pakistan),  and  work  is  in 
fheirogress  to  complete  the  short  term  development  scheme.  Seven 
•hips.iew  deep-water  wharves,  known  locally  as  jetties,  are  being  con- 
;s  o(|iructed  by  Braithwaite  &  Co.  Engineers  Ltd.,  London.  These 

_ Kiiics.  situated  about  10  miles  up  the  Karnafuli  River,  will  form 

extension  of  4,(KK)  I  in.  feet  to  the  existing  wharfage  and  will 
''  ‘'fipovidc  a  depth  of  water  alongside  of  about  30  feet  at  low  tide. 
Sh  >nTic  new  jetties  will  be  of  braced  steel  screw  pile  construction. 
lovciThe  decking  will  be  of  mass  concrete  in  the  form  of  jack  arches 
decljhctwccn  deck  beams  resting  on  transverse  beams  which  are 
iilher  i  ,apoi  ted  by  the  piles.  About  23,t)00  tons  of  fabricated  steel- 
'■'8-^ork  from  the  U.K.  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  these 
>'iies.  the  last  of  which  is  due  to  be  completed  in  the  latter  haK 


jetties,  bringing  the  total  to  13  berths. 
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THE  PORT  OF 

llONG  KONG 


INURING  the  Japanese  oeeupation  the  harbour  equipment 
-■-^of  Hong  Kong  was  either  removed  or  allowed  to  deteriorate 
lo  a  nearly  unserviceable  state.  Since  the  end  of  the  War  the 
Hong  Kong  authorities  have  carried  out  a  complete  replacement 
p«>licy,  and  the  very  latest  aids  to  navigation  both  in  the 

approaches  and  within  the  port  have  been  installed.  All  lights 
have  been  renewed  and  the  principal  one — on  Waglan  Island  at 
the  Eastern  Entrance — is  now  visible  for  21  miles  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  diaphone  fog  signal. 

The  port  of  Hong  Kong,  cne  of  the  finest  natural  harbours 
in  the  Far  East,  is  ten  miles  long  and  the  eastern  entrance  can 

be  used  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  by  ships  of  up  to  thirty-four 

feet  draught,  while  the  channel  at  the  western  entrance  can  be 
used  by  vessels  of  up  to  24  feet  draught  at  any  state  of  tide. 

Hong  Kong  liarKour  is  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of  the 

world.  During  1951  nearly  8l,tKK)  vessels  of  nearly  26.8  million 
net  tons  entered  and  cleared,  including  4l,tHK)  vessels  of  23.8 
million  tons  which  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  4(),(MM) 
junks  and  power  driven  vessels  under  60  tons  serving  local  trade, 
totalling  atout  3  million  tons.  In  1951  4.9  million  tons  of  cargo 
were  handled  while  in  1950  the  total  cargo  discharged  and 
loaded  amounted  to  6.3  million  tons.  In  1952  the  total  cargo 
handled  amounted  again  to  4.9  million  tons. 

Hong  Kong  possesses  a  large  number  of  ship,  boat-building 
and  repair  yards  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  smaller 
vessels  and  native  craft,  but  two  yards  provide  building  facilities 
for  ships  up  to  5UU  feet  length,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 


addition  to  building  steel  passenger  ferries  for  Hong  Koq 
export  orders  of  steel  lighters  for  Pakistan,  Singapore  and  tl 
Philippines  were  recently  executed  by  these  yards. 

Water  I'raiispurt  in  East  Pakistan 

An  important  scheme  for  developing  inland  water  tianspi 
is  under  way  in  East  Pakistan.  Plans  made  jointly  by  the  Es 
Pakistan  Government  and  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Techn' 
Assistance  Programme  will  eventually  provide  a  large  fleet 
barges,  tugs  and  sea  steamers  plying  between  the  port  i 
Chittagong  and  the  interior  of  the  country. 

East  Pakistan  has  about  2,670  miles  of  inland  waterway 
2,208  of  which  are  navigable  throughout  the  year  and  468  durii 
the  monsoon.  Dredgers  now  being  delivered  to  the  Governme 
will  improve  these  existing  channels  and  open  up  about  2,(11 
miles  of  new  waterways.  This  development  is  expected  to 
a  very  important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  Pakistan. 

Port  of  Singapore 

The  total  cargo  handled  by  the  Singapore  Harbour  Board 
1952  was  7.855,684  tons,  of  which  5,210,412  tons  were  discharg 
and  2,645,272  tons  were  loaded.  In  addition,  ships  loaded  [ 
their  own  consumption  32,445  tons  of  coal  and  1,291,639  tonsi 
oil  fuel. 

IC'AO  IMans  for  Asia 

A  detailed  plan  to  improve  air  navigation  jn  South-East  As 
and  the  Western  Pacific  has  been  prepared  by  the  Internaiinn 
Civil  Aviation  Organisation  (ICAO).  To  meet  with  the  requi 
ments  of  jet  airliners  flying  at  very  high  altitudes  whose  pil 
must  know  weather  conditions  far  in  advance  because  of  th 
planes'  high  speed,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  530  wcath 
observation  posts,  some  of  (hem  equipped  to  report  wcath 
conditions  up  to  a  height  of  55, (KH)  feet.  ICAO  is  to  develop 
special  technique  to  be  used  in  tropical  regions  for  wcath 
forecasting  and  34  main  forecasting  offices  will  be  set  up  in  tl 
East. 
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THE  PORT  OF  CALCUTTA 


By  D,  England 


tiALCUTTA  owes  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  fact 
^that  it  is  the  natural  p>ort  of  north-east  India,  and  sea, 
river  and  rail  traffic  converge  upon  it.  Because  it  is 
uuted  halfway  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  it  is  a 
ting-point  for  the  commerce  of  both  East  and  West. 
Hit  port  of  Calcutta  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  world, 
the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  rival  the  port  of  London  in 
leir  show  of  shipping. 

This  torrid  metropolis  of  Indian  commerce  is  the  city 
ost  intimately  associated  with  British  rule  in  India,  where 
emeries  of  Robert  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  are  even 
m  vivid.  The  marks  of  British  enterprise  are  very 
lident,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  nobody  goes  to 
ii$  great  emporium  of  trade  to  study  the  soul  of  India. 
If  in  many  ways  Calcutta  is  still  a  Western  city — or 
haps,  a  compromise  between  a  metropolis  of  the  East 
one  of  the  West.  Calcutta  still  lives  by  trade,  as  it 
under  British  control,  and  one  traveller  has  aptly  said 
■its  character:  “  Commerce  stood  sponsor  at  its  birth  and 
commerce  it  still  pays  all  its  dues.” 

I  Calcutta  lies  just  over  80  miles  from  the  ocean  on  the 
ver  Hooghli,  the  westernmost  arm  of  the  enormous  delta 
the  Ganges.  Capital  of  West  Bengal,  it  is  the  clearing 
sc  for  the  tremendous  wealth  of  its  hinterland,  and  it 
ks  as  one  of  the  most  important  entrepots  in  the  whole 
Asia. 

In  1686,  Job  Charnock  of  the  East  India  Company 
tablished  a  tiny  trading  post  at  the  village  of  Kalikuta, 
its  early  days  were  not  easy  although  matters  improved 
er  the  building  of  Fort  William.  Modern  Calcutta  may 
said  to  date  from  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  The 
ly  grew  very  rapidly  with  the  penetration  of  English  mer- 
nts  into  the  vast  rich  plain  of  Bengal,  and  Calcutta 
ame  the  capital  of  British  India.  It  was  not  until  just 
er  30  years  back  that  Delhi,  with  a  climate  far  more 
itable  for  administrative  purposes  and  far  more  central, 
perseded  it. 

But  it  is  upon  its  commerce  that  Calcutia  thrives, 
nd  this  is  evidenced  in  the  miles  of  teeming  docks,  the 
lundreds  of  local  craft,  the  network  of  waterways  both 
laturul  and  artificial,  the  crowded  streets  and  the  hurrying 
raftic.  The  railways  converging  upon  it  link  the  port  with 
enires  of  production  and  industry,  and  the  range  of  Cal- 
utta’s  commercial  activities  is  reflected  in  the  huge  ware- 
ouscs  and  the  enormous  blocks  of  offices. 

The  Port  of  Calcutta  is  under  the  control  of  a  port 
rust  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
looghly.  Although  it  is  a  dangerous  waterway  because  of 
ie  constantly  forming  mud  shoals,  it  is  kept  safe  for 
avigation  by  the  efforts  of  the  port  trust  and  the  skill  of 
lie  pilots.  The  largest  vessel  to  enter  the  port  was  16,736 
5ns  gross  tonnage,  but  generally  speaking,  the  ideal  ship 
5r  Calcutta  port  is  a  ship  of  under  550  feet  in  length. 


broad  in  beam  and  loading  to  a  maximum  of  about  26  feet. 

The  total  tonnage  of  sea-borne  traffic  passing  through 
the  port  of  Calcutta  during  1950-51  (the  latest  available 
figures)  was  7,501,499  tons  as  compared  with  8,774,821 
tons  during  1949-50.  Exports  tonnage  during  1950-51 
amounted  to  a  total  of  4,460,927  tons  while  imports 
totalled  3,040,572  tons. 

Accommodation  comprises  the  two  Kidderpore  Docks 
and  King  George’s  Dock.  Kidderpore  Dock  No.  1  is  2,700 
feet  long  and  600  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  and 
1 1  berths.  Dock  No.  2  has  a  length  of  4,500  feet,  is  400 
feet  wide,  and  has  eight  general  berths  and  six  coal  berths, 
three  of  the  latter  equipped  with  mechanical  coal  loading 
plant.  King  George’s  I^k  consists  of  five  import  berths, 
one  export  berth  and  a  berth  for  the  discharge  of 
petroleum.  Each  of  these  berths  is  6(X)  feet  long  and  can 
accommodate  vessels  drawing  up  to  33  feet  of  water. 

The  Port  Commissioners  have  extensive  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  port  some  of  which  have  already  made 
satisfactory  progress.  Among  the  more  important  schemes 
are:  (1)  Improvement  of  port  approaches:  Research  work 
is  being  carried  out  at  the  Indian  Waterways  Research 
Station,  Poona,  and  a  model  has  been  constructed  there 
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•ort  Health,  Postal,  Police,  Immigration  and  Port  Permit 
iflices.  as  well  as  the  Tourist  Bureau. 

With  the  shifting  of  these  offices  to  the  new  Terminal 
Juilding.  the  present  Passenger  Jetty  will  be  demolished 
md  a  pier  will  be  built  on  its  site-  This  pier  will  also  be 
oad  and  rail  served- 

When  the  Port  Development  Scheme  is  completed 
ind  all  the  quays  and  wharves  are  ready  to  berth  ocean 
iners  alongside  as  against  the  present  system  of  berthing 
hem  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  600,000  tons  of  granite 
[rushed  into  rubble  and  metal  of  various  sizes  would 
lave  gone  into  the  building  of  these  quays  and  wharves 
rom  the  ocean  bed. 

A  step  forward  in  accelerating  the  loading  and  un- 
sading  of  cargoes  in  Colombo  Port  has  been  made  with 
he  delivery  of  four  out  of  the  twelve  mobile  cranes 
irdered  by  the  Ceylon  Government-  These  cranes  have 
irrived  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  expected  to 
cnicve  the  criticisms  recently  made  by  British  and 
'ontinental  shipping  lines  concerning  the  working  of  the 
’ort-  Additional  warehouses  now  being  provided  have 
ilso  emphasised  the  need  for  more  cranes  to  load  and 
inload  cargoes  speedily-  * 

At  the  same  time,  the  Colombo  Port  Commission 
vill  shortly  begin  to  try  out  various  types  of  mechanical 
cargo-handling  equipment  to  expedite  the  loading  and 
inloading  of  goods.  The  equipment  includes  lift  trucks, 
allot  trucks,  straddle  trucks  and  various  types  of  cranes, 
vhich  are  being  lent  free  of  charge  for  purposes  of  trial 
0  the  Port  Commission  by  local  representatives  of  manu- 
kturing  firms  abroad.  Any  of  the  mechanical  gear  that 
s  found  suitable  to  load  and  unload  cargoes  speedily  will 
a  retained.  Equipment  found  unsuitable  will  be  returned 
0  the  firms  lending  them.  , 

Side  by  side  with  the  Colombo  Harbour  development 
xogramme,  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  whole 
>f  the  Port  is  expected  to  be  finished  shortly.  This  is 
stimated  to  cost  Rs.  4,000,000  and  indents  for  the 
tiaterial  required  have  already  been  considered. 

The  electrification  of  the  Port  will  be  spread  over 
ive  years.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  completion  of 
he  first  stage  of  the  Laxapaua  Hydro-Electric  &heme  of 
Teylon. 

The  supply  of  electric  power  will  be  made  available 
It  all  the  points  on  alongside  berths  and  for  all  mechani- 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCOTLAND 

and  adjoining  territory 


Facilities  of  the  First  Class  for  Ships 
and  Cargoes — Foreign  and  Coastwise 


Write  General  Manager  and  Secretary 

THE  CLYDE  NAVIGATION  TRUST 

6  ROBERTSON  STREET.  GLASGOW.  C2 
Telephone:  Cent.  269S 


cal  appliances  in  the  Port  area.  Ships  at  alongside 
berths  will  also  be  able,  if  they  so  wish,  to  shut  out  their 
own  power  supplies  and  take  in  current  from  shore  points, 
thus  conserving  their  own  power  resources- 

All  cargo-handling  gear  and  other  appliances  now 
worked  by  steam  and  diesel  will  yield  place  in  due  course, 
to  electric  models-  With  this  object  in  view  all  new 
appliances  that  are  ordered  for  the  Port,  including  the 
new  batch  of  cranes  for  cargo-handling  are  electric  models. 

This  switch-over  from  steam  and  diesel  to  cheap 
electric  power  will  place  the  Port  of  Colombo  in  a  very 
advantageous  position,  enabling  it  to  effect  considerable 
saving  by  removing  its  dependence  on  coal  and  fuel  oil. 
and  at  the  same  time  becoming  one  of  the  most  modem 
ports  in  the  world- 


THE 

Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 

Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
via  Suez  Canal. 

BANK 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 

EiNE 

and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  SHIPPING  A  TRADING  CO.  LTD., 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING.  21,  BURY  STREET.  E.C.3 
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EASIERN  WORLD,  MAY, 


f  STEEL 


ALLOY&SPECIAl  CARBON  STEELS 

Manufacturers  of 

BARS  •  SHEETS  *  PLATES  *  WIRE  RODS 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  CO.  LTD. 
SHEFFIELD  3  ENGLAND 

PHONE:  SHEFFIELD  243M  GRAMS:  HALLAMSTEEL,  SHEFFIELD 


KITCHEN  AND 
GLASS  CLOTHS 

IN  IRISH  LINENS 


Established  over 
50  yeofs 

H.  JACKSON  &  CO..  LTD. 

19-21.  JAMES  STREET  SOUTH,  BELFAST 

Cables :  Converter,  Belfast.  Telephone :  Belfast  2287// 

London  Office  :  168  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON.  W.l 
Telephone  ;  Regent  6391 


DREDGING 

REQUIREMENTS 


CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 

SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 

HOPPER  BARGES:  PIPE  LINES: 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM, 


FERGUSON 


LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 

Phone.  Paisley  4121,  Tel.  Add.  “  Pheonix  Paisley 


OUTPUT :  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 
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